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Volume II of James Harvey Robinson’s 
HISTORY OF WESTERN EUROPE 


The Emergence of Existing Conditions and Ways of Thinking 


Not a mere high-school book embellished with more details. but a history of Western 


civilization for mature students which fits into the whole college course. 


Doctor 


Robinson’s remarkable power of selection and co-ordination has enabled him not 
only to cover the significant facts, but to explain the forces which have molded 


the thought of the modern world. 


FIBER AND FINISH By Eugene E. Dodd 


Studies for the Development of Personality 


A new type of book for junior and senior high schools. based on the fact that person- 
ality is capable of development, and that by training, young people can acquire the 
adaptability needed for successful relations with others. Catalogue price 80 cents. 
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Columbus San Francisco 


By HENRY W. ELSON A.M.., Litt.D., 
formerly Professor of History, Ohio University 


Richly illustrated; maps and color pictures 


ry interest-compelling book which provides for 
secondary schools a one-year course in Modern 
World History. It gives a remarkably vivid and 
well-proportioned view of the great march of human 
events. 


The strong and impressive character of this book is 
due to a number of positive qualities. Some of these 
are: its fairness of judgment; its temperate and just 
statements; its fresh, vivid, entertaining style; its 
comprehensiveness; its omission of wearisame details; 
its proportion and its stimulating perspective. 


Modern Times and the Living Past 


Complete $2.40; Part I. From the Earliest Times 
to the Reformation $1.32; Part II. From the Re- 
formation to the Present Time $1.48. 
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European History teachers who want 
to add a summer abroad to their pro- 
fessional equipment should consider 
our European Summer School tours 
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Our tours give you a travel and study 
program with university leaders. Itin- 
eraries include England, the Continent 
and parts of the Mediterranean. Sail- 
ings June 5 to July 3. Until March 15, 
we offer travel scholarships to help 
reduce the cost of a tour. 
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1924 Revised Edition 8vo, 609 pages, illustrated 


ADVANCED AMERICAN HISTORY 


By S. E. Forman Ph.D. 


HIS revised edition of Forman’s widely used text, ADVANCED AMERICAN 
HISTORY, places the emphasis upon the economic and social development of the 
country rather than upon political and military affairs. Two features of this text are 
the presentation in considerable detail of the Old World background from which the 
colonists came and the attention given to recent and present-day history which should 
help to interest the pupil in and lead him to a better understanding of modern national 
problems and events. The book has been written in an interesting, spirited, and graphic 


style, and is illustrated with many pictures and numerous helpful maps. The text is rich 
in pedagogical features. 


Price $2.00 


You are invited to write for further particulars regarding this book 
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For the one-year 


high school history course 


Modern Europe and its 


By EDGAR HOLMES MCNEAL Be einnin os 


Professor of European History, 


Ohio State University 


A Picture-Background 


The unusual use of maps and 
illustrations will make a par- 
ticular appeal to teachers who 
are attempting to reconstruct 
a vivid and colorful historical 
past for their classes. Inline 
with modern pedagogical prin- 
ciples in the matter of enlist- 
ing the student’s activities 
and giving him a functional 
part in the history lesson are 
the sketch maps— informal, 
graphic, realistic in their pre- 
sentation of geographical 
areas in just such a manner as 
teacher or pupil might sketch 
a map in notebook or on the 
blackboard. This brings map 
making within the pupil’s 
grasp as an absorbing and 
logical part of his lesson 
preparation. 


From Primitive Man 
to the Present Day 


AS A one-year text for high-school history classes, MODERN EUROPE AND ITS BEGINNINGS 
meets the repeated demands of history teachers for a class text written for the high school course 
in general or European history as outlined in the recommendations of the various committees on 
teaching history. The history teacher's persistent search has been for a one-year book— a gen- 
eral history with the emphasis on the factors entering into the growth of Modern Europe. The 


important facts required for high school use are here pre- 
sented by Professor McNeal graphically and simply, in lan- 
guage adapted to the comprehension of high schoo! pupils. 


The continuity of history is stressed in MODERN EUROPE 
AND ITS BEGINNINGS, a text organized to make history 
significant in the present—in the present of national and 
world affairs, and in the present of the pupil's interest and 
attention. This sense of the continuous development of 
history is imparted by emphasizing in each period the 
factors which were to influence the succeeding age and by 
stressing the transitions between periods rather than the 
breaks. With this goes the necessary and vitally import- 
ant appreciation of a sense of lime and a sense of place for 
which the author vividly reconstructs a picturesque past, 
enabling the student to marshal details for a graphic pic- 
ture of early times and customs. 


The important relation of his history work to the pupil's 
social and other studies is repeatedly emphasized in the 
Project Problems, Questions for Review, and General Review 
by Topics which draw upon and contribute to the pupil's 
knowledge of related facts. These study aids enlist the 
student’s activities and give him a functional part in every 
phase of his history study. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


514 pages 


72 illustrations 


54 maps 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


Educational Department PRICE 
597-599 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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PUTNAM BOOKS 


NOTES ON EUROPEAN HISTORY, by William Edwards, 
M. A. To be complete in three volumes. Volumes I and 1I now 
ready, cover the period from The Break-up of the Roman Empire 
to 1715 A.D. Price of each volume $4.50. Here is an immense 
amount of material conveniently arranged for quick reference. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND, by_ Professor D. D’* 


Wallace of Wofford College. Second Edition, recently off 
press, entirely revised, rewritten and reset. Price $2.50. A 
comprehensive, authoritative and untechnical discussion of 
the various departments of the British Government as_ they 
are today. The preceding edition, the first, was widely used 
as a class text. It is expected that this new book, which brings 
the record up to the present, will be even more popular. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, by Hilaire Belloc. To be com- 
ylete in four volumes. Volume I now ready. Covers Pagan 
Fagland, Catholic England and the Dark Ages, B. C. 55 to 

. D. 1066. Price $3.75. The author's intention is to empha- 
po the historical truth that the chief social and political phe- 
nomena of national history are religious in origin, not racial 
and still less matters of language. 


Moriarty’s 
ECONOMICS FOR CITIZENSHIP 


A new text characterized by new arrangement. Each 
of the fundamental principles of economics has been 
developed in five short one-lesson chapters, the last 
one being a summary of the first four. Furnishes 
training in judgment, thrift, efficiency, and intelligent 
interest in public affairs. 4th year. 


Day’s HISTORY OF THE 
COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


The factors influencing the commerce of the different 
sections of the country are discussed in detail. The 
advantages of certain physical conditions, and the 
handicaps imposed by others, how the changes in the 
means of transportation have influenced trade, and 
what government policies have meant in the changes 
in volume and current of trade—such topics as these 


are given clear and definite treatment. 4th year. 


Woodburn & Moran’s 
THE CITIZEN AND THE REPUBLIC 


Fourth year Civics, strong in patriotism, with full 
discussion of problems in democracy. 


POLITICAL PARTIES AND PARTY PROBLEMS IN 

THE UNITED STATES, by Professor James A. Woodburn, 

of University. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Price $3. A sketch of American party history and of the 
nt operation of party machinery, together with 
a consideration of certain party problems in their relation to 
political morality. This important volume has firmly establi- 
shed itself in the literature of political education. In its sue- 
cessive editions, thousands of copies have been sold. The 
present edition, the third, brings the record down through the 
party convention of 1924. An ideal college textbook on Ameri- | Woodburn & Moran’s 


can polities. THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY 


First year Civics, characterized by sturdy American- 
ism; comprehensive, concrete, practical. 


The publishers welcome inquiries and correspondence 
in regard lo these and the many other titles in their Edu- 
cational Catalogue, which will be sent on request. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Educational Department 
2 W. 45th St. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


New York New York Chicago Boston 


EMPHASIS WHERE EMPHASIS IS DUE = 


BOURNE and BENTON 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


For Secondary Schools 


problems and the past experience of the American people. A new 
apportionment of space, condensing colonial and military history, 
and expanding the economic and social transformation since the 


Emphasizes the connection between current social and political 
Civil War. Portraits, maps, and graphs. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco London 
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DR. DANIEL C. KNOWLTON’S PROJECTS 


The projects described by Dr. Knowlton 
in this number of The Historical Outlook 
are based to a considerable degree upon the 


material which he has gathered together and 
published in 


McKinley’s Illustrated Topics for 
Medieval and Modern History 


These Topics contain a brief guidance 
outline, references to collateral reading, 
source studies, outline maps, and really 
worth-while pictures for historical study. 


The variety of matter presented on each 
topic gives opportunity to meet the needs 
and interests of individual students, of 
differing classes, and of different aims and 
methods. 


As the Topics may be bought separately, 
or in any assortment, or in complete sets, 
the cost of this method may be adapted to 
any situation or class. 


Suitable note-book covers and filler paper 
are available for the proper care of the Topics 
and to furnish a means of filing additional 
notes. 


PRICE 
Three cents for each Topic; note-book 
cover, 30 cents; note-book filler, 10 cents. 


Sample copies sent free on application 
to the publishers 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1623 Ranstead Street Philadelphia 
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The Renaissance. 


Outbreak of the Protestant Revolt in 
Germany. 

Spread of the Protestant Revolt, and 
the Wars of Religion. 


The Tudors and the Reformation in 
England. 


Puritan Revolution and Struggle for 
Constitutional Government in Eng- 
land, 1603-1688. 


Ascendancy of France under Louis 


Peter the Great and Eastern Europe. 
The Age of Frederick the Great. 


Growth of Trade and Expansion of 
Europe, 1500-1715. 


Eighteenth Century Struggle for Trade 
and Colonial Empire 


. Industrial Revolution in England. 
. The French Revolution; Overthrow of 


the Old Order. 


. The French Revolution; The Struggle 


with Europe. 


. The Supremacy of Napoleon. 
. Metternich and the Struggle for Con- 


stitutional Government; 1815-1848. 


. Beginnings of the Industrial Revolu- 


tion on the Continent, and the Rise 
of Socialism; 1815-1848. 


. Napoleon ITI and the Second Empire; 


1848-1871. 


. The Struggle for Italian Unity; 1848- 


1871. 


. The Formation of the German Empire 


and of the Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy; 1848-1871. 


. The Opening up of Africa; 1870-1914. 
. The Near Eastern Question; 1870-1914. 
. Russia and the Awakening in the Far 


East: 1870-1914. 


. The Maintenance of Autocratic Goy- 


ernments in Germany and Russia: 
1870-1914. 


. The Advance of Democracy, 1870-1914. 
5. Imperialism and the World War, 1914- 


1918; The Great Colonial 
and their World Interests. 


Powers 


. German Imperialism and the World 


War, Part I, Outbreak of War and 
Early Successes of Central Powers. 


. German Imperialism and the World 


War, Part IT, Entrance of U.S., and 
Restoration of Peace. 


. The Russian Revolution and Disinte- 


gration of Russian Empire. 


. The Reorganization of the Central 
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. Other Influences of the War. 
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IF A COMMITTEE OF 
EDUCATIONAL EXPERTS 


Were to make a survey 
of your school - 


What rating would they give to your geography teaching 
methods and equipment? Would they find them abreast 
of the times .. . sufficiently developed for efficient 
teaching and easy assimilation by the pupils? 


a a 


The Regional method is now quite generally used. The 
ATWOOD Maps, which show the Natural Regions of 
the United States and all continents, are admirably 
suited for this purpose. 


Some conditions ovér which you For solving problems by compara- 
have no control would enter into live map studies, there are appended 
their rating. But there are many ATWOOD MAPS to the main REGIONAL-POLI- 
factors that you can control, which TICAL Maps, four supplementary 
would have a vital bearing on the Albany pas ca maps; (1) Relief, (2) Rainfall, (3) 
decision of the committee. ie Sxber Lansing Population, (4) Land Use. 

The visual method of,instruction has Cedar Rapids eg That the right kind of a map can 
become almost an object of devo- } oe sel Louisville be made to exert a dynamic in- 
tion among educational authorities. fluence on the recitation is apparent 
It is not so much a matter of the a a to anyone who has observed a class 
amount of map equipment, as the Gary Sioux City of young pupils using ATWOOD 
kind of map equipment. You may Indianapolis shinee Maps. 

have plenty of maps, but they Be your own committee of experts. 


may be out of date or unsuited for such modern 
methods as teaching by problems, projects and socialized 
recitations. 


Make a survey of your geography classes. If your equip- 
ment has not kept pace with the development of new 
methods, investigate Atwoods maps. 


ATWOOD 


REGIONAL 
POLITICAL 
WALL MAPS 


Your Complimentary Copy 


FOR 
PROBLEMS 


PROJECTS 


SOCIALIZED 
RECITATIONS 


A.J.NYSTROM & CO.-DEPT. F-2 
Every superintendent, principal and teacher : 
should have a copy of ‘this booklet “A Great : 2209 Calumet Ave., Chicage 
World Achievement.” It is beautifully illus- : Gentlemen: Please send me without 
trated. Describes the Atwood Maps in : booklet 
detail. Explains the pedagogic considerations ! t World Achievement.” 
underlying the series. Send the coupon to- ‘ 
iA Great World day. You incur no obligation. 
Street 
A. J. NYSTROM & CO, 2 
SCHOOL MAPS—GLOBES—CHARTS 
2249 CALUMET AVE.—DEPT. F-2 CHICAGO, ILL. Position 


Visit with us at Booths 61-62 while at the Washington Convention 
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The Influence 


of the 


Old World 


on ‘American institu- 
tions, customs, and 
history is shown from 
the very earliest times 
to late 1925 in the 


Revised Edition 


of this successful and 
popular textbook. 


This edition makes 
available for the his- 
tory classes of the 


elementary grades a 
texthook 


that is: 


The most modern 


In facts—in emphasis—in illustrations and maps. 


The most vital 


In purpose. It shows the continuing influence of the Old World 
over the New. 


The most interesting 


In plan—in style. 


The most teachable 


In organization—in interest—in equipment. 


Price, $1.20 The Macmillan Company 
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The Ann Arbor Meeting of the American 


Historical Association, 
December 29 to 31, 1925 


REPORTED BY PROFESSOR RICHARD H. SHRYOCK, DUKE UNIVERSITY 


The fortieth annual pilgrimage of the members 
of the American Historical Association was made 
in the closing days of the old year, in that happy 
time when Christmas joys still linger and New 
Year’s resolutions are yet to be. This season Ann 
Arbor was the Mecca to which 459 delegates jour- 
neyed from their homes in 41 states. The authori- 
ties of the University of Michigan, acting the part 
of hosts, placed at the personal disposal of the dele- 
gates the excellent accommodations of the Michigan 
Union, and opened the classrooms of impressive 
Angell Hall for the use of the various conferences 
which featured the program. 

The University also entertained the visitors at the 
traditional smoker and luncheon, while the Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Local Arrangements made al] 
other plans necessary for the personal convenience 
of guests. Perhaps the most notable feature of local 
hospitality was the reception extended by the Wil- 
liam L. Clements Library. This library, which 
houses in a building of rare beauty an equally rare 
collection of materials relating chiefly to American 
History, is one of the few institutions of its kind in 
the United States. It has just added to its posses- 
sions the Clinton and the Nathaniel Greene papers, 
and now contains one of the most valuable collections 
of materials relating to the American Revolution in 
existence. 

The program of conferences was as usual a varied 
one, and was featured by the unusual attention given 
to the affairs of the Association itself. It was also 
featured by the absence of a number of topics which 
received marked attention in the sessions of the Rich- 
mond meeting of 1924, such as the history of the 
South, and recent European history. Notable among 
those missing was the topic which is presumably of 
primary interest to the readers of Tue Hisroricar 
Ovurtook, namely, the teaching of history in the 
schools. This omission, however, in no way implies 
that the Association has lost interest in the subject. 
On the contrary, there was every evidence of an 
increasing interest, which is about to express itself 
in action of an important character. The Council! 
of the Association feels that the time has arrived for 
another thorough investigation of the whole field of 
teaching history in the schools, to be made on an 
equal or greater scale than that conducted by its 
famous “Committee of Seven” investigation in 1898. 


With this end in view the Council has already 
succeeded in securing from the Commonwealth Fund 
a grant of $10,000, to be expended upon a prelimi- 
nary survey of the field. By special arrangement 
with the University of Minnesota, Professor A. C. 
Krey, who is Chairman of the Association's Com- 
mittee on History Teaching in the Schools, will be 
enabled to devote a large part of his time to the 
direction of this survey. He will be assisted in this 
work by other members of this committee, whose 
personnel (including representatives from other asso- 
ciations devoted to the social sciences) is shortly to 
be announced. This preliminary investigation will 
lead to and afford a general basis for a more com- 
plete survey, which is to be as final in character as 
any such undertaking can hope to be. Teachers 
need hardly be reminded, in this connection, of the 
fact that the place of history and the other social 
studies in the school curriculum has become an in- 
creasingly important one in recent years; but that 
at the same time there has been a growing uncer- 
tainty as to the exact educational character and 
values which these subjects possess. In view of this 
rather paradoxical development, and of the vital in- 
terest which the Historical Association naturally 
takes in the whole situation, the importance of such 
a complete and exhaustive survey as it plans can 
scarcely be exaggerated. 

The first group meetings at Ann Arbor were 
scheduled for 10 A. M. on the 29th, and it so hap- 
pened that two of the most successful conferences 
held came at this time. The first was a joint meet- 
ing with the Agricultural History Society, in which 
the program was largely devoted to the history of 
land tenure. Most of the papers read related to 
fields widely separated in time and place, from A. T. 
Olmstead’s “Land Tenure in the Ancient Orient” to 
B. H. Hibbard’s “Land Tenure in the United States.” 
On the other hand, N. S. B. Gras, of the University 
of Minnesota, pursued the agricultural history of a 
single English village from 1208 to date; calling 
attention to the fact that while villainage had begun 
to decline even before the “Black Death,” there are 
still traces of feudalism in English agricultural in- 
stitutions, notably in the persistence of the manor 
courts. These are being abolished only at the present 
time. 
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Meeting at the same hour, the conference on “Latin 
American Relations” was devoted to the story of 
the relations obtaining between the United States 
and the Spanish-speaking peoples between 1795 and 
1825. S. F. Bemis, of George Washington Univer- 
sity, discussed the complex diplomatic background 
to the Treaty of 1795 between the United States and 
Spain, pointing out the fact that it was largely 
Spain’s distrust of England, her ostensible ally in 
1793, which led her to a rapprochement with France 
and a conciliatory treaty with America in 1795. The 
other papers in this conference related to varying 
aspects of a common subject, the famous Panama 
Congress of 1825. Lewis Hanke, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, described the attitude taken by Simon Boli- 
var towards that meeting; emphasizing his opposi- 
tion to participation by the United States, and his 
preference (based apparently upon expediency rather 
than upon principle) for a pro-British alignment of 
the new republics. R. F. Aragon, of Reed College, 
discussed the Mexican attitude towards the Panama 
project, which resembled that of Bolivar in op- 
posing American participation, and which thus early 
displayed some jealousy of the growing “Colossus 
of the North.” Paul Garber, of Duke University, 
completed the picture by telling of the attitude which 
the people of the United States themselves assumed 
towards the Congress. The bulk of the people seem 
to have at first favored participation by their Gov- 
ernment, but the rapid development of partisan op- 
position on the part of the political enemies of Presi- 
dent J. Q. Adams soon turned this favor into scorn. 
All sorts of dangers, real and imaginary, were 
shouted from the political house-tops with such gusto 
that the public turned against the meeting. Mean- 
while, the President’s delegates (having, with due 
regard to ceremony, collected their salaries) never 
even attended thie sessions! 

Conferences were held on the afternoon of the 
29th, relating to medieval history and to the “Union 
Problems of the Civil War.” In the first of these 
S. M. Brown, of Lehigh University, described the 
early struggle in Lombardy over the investiture issue, 
and the early popular movement against the corrup- 
tion of the clergy. Dorothy S. Mackay, of Mills 
College, discussed a thirteenth-century sermon by 
Robert de Sorbon, of the University of Paris. This 
sermon, directed ostensibly against the evils asso- 
ciated with the taking of examinations at the Uni- 
versity, actually threw considerable light upon the 
regular examination procedure of this period. J. W. 
Thompson, of the University of Chicago, in a paper, 
entitled, “German Sectionalism in the War of Inves- 
titure,” demonstrated that this sectionalism was 
political and social, as well as_ territorial in 
character. 

The annual General Session, on the evening of the 
29th, was featured by an address of welcome by 
W. L. Clements, founder of the Clements Library; 
and by the address of the President of the Associa- 
tion, Charles McLean Andrews, of Yale University. 
Dr. Andrews spoke upon “The American Revolu- 
tion,” and offered a broad interpretation of that 


movement based upon his unsurpassed familiarity 
with all phases of American colonial life. The Revo- 
lution, he declared, was primarily “a political and 
constitutional movement and only secondarily one 
that was either financial, commercial, or social.” 

In the conference devoted to ancient history, on 
the 30th, A. E. K. Boak, of the University of Michi- 
gan, described the excavations conducted by the Uni- 
versity in Northern Egypt. An exhibition of mate- 
rials discovered in the process of these excavations 
was placed on display in the University Library. 
A. A. Vassilieff, of the University of Wisconsin, con- 
tributed a paper upon the unusual subject, “Byzan 
tine Studies in Russia, Past and Present,” in which 
he called especial attention to the history of the 
Crimea, the meeting ground of Greek, Russian, and 
Tartar influences during the medieval period. 

Meanwhile, in an adjoining room in Angell Hall, 
a group interested in the subject of ‘“Canadian- 
American Relations” heard Duncan McArthur, of 
Queen’s University, review the entire history of early 
American influence upon Canada. He noted many 
instances of such influence (as, for instance, the de- 
velopment of Montreal as a center for trade with the 
United States), but reminded his hearers that many 
similarities between the two countries were to be 
explained by common heredity or environment, rather 
than by any direct causal relationships. W. P. 
Shortridge, of the University of Virginia, spoke upon 
the dramatic topic, “The Canadian-American Fron 
tier during the Rebellion of 1837-1838.” He dwelt 
particularly upon the little-known matter of the 
“Hunter’s Lodges” of the Middle West, which were 
organized to assist the Rebellion, and which, while 
not very effective in accomplishing this purpose, were 
sufficiently numerous to play a part in the politics 
of Van Buren’s administration. 

The conference upon English History was given 
over to the rather intriguing subject of ‘“Personali- 
ties in Tudor-Stuart England.” Conyers Read, of 
Philadelphia, gave a brilliant interpretation of the 
personal and political life of Queen Elizabeth. Ed- 
ward P. Cheyney, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
so described the attractive personality of Essex as 
to explain his influence with the Queen and his hold 
upon his generation. R. H. George, of Brown Uni- 
versity, analyzed tlhe character of James II from a 
psychological point of view, depicting him as a man 
governed by his fears, which eventually proved his 
undoing. 

One of the most suggestive discussions held during 
the convention was unofficial and unannounced. In 
view of the lack of any provision in the program 
for recent European history, a group interested in 
that field held a dinner conference on the evening 
of the 30th. E. M. Carroll, of Duke University, 
gave an informal talk upon the immediate causes 
of the Franco-Prussian War. In the course of this 
he offered new evidence, indicating that the famous 
Ems dispatch exerted little or no effect upon French 
public opinion, and that the French declaration of 
war was deliberately manipulated by Gramont, with- 
out the excuse of any such public pressure as has 
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hitherto been supposed to have influenced official 
action. ‘This view was so unusual as to elicit some 
comments from other members, F. M. Anderson, of 
Dartmouth College, defending the more traditional 
interpretation of these events. The opportunity for 
spontaneous discussion thus afforded enlivened the 
meeting and might well be emulated by some of the 
more formal gatherings. 

The annual dinner of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association, which was meeting as usual in 
joint session with the National Association, was ad- 
dressed by N. W. Stephenson, of the Yale Univer- 
sity Press. Dr. Stephenson read a delightful paper 
upon a personality of abiding interest, “John C. Cal- 
houn, 1812 and After.” He emphasized Calhoun’s 
lack of any definite conceptions concerning 
sovereignty in 1812, when his actions, like those of 
the other “War Hawks,” were largely determined by 
purely practical concerns. It was a curious irony 
of fate which later placed the Carolinian at the head 
of that group which depended, to such an extent, 
upon the elaboration of a theory of indivisible 
sovereignty resident in the “sovereign state.” 

The really outstanding feature of the 1925 meet- 
ing was the unusual attention devoted to the affairs 
of the Association itself. On the 30th a_ special 
luncheon conference was given over to a discussion 
of “The Responsibilities and the Resources of the 
American Historical Association.” G. S. Ford, of 
the University of Minnesota, gave a remarkable ad- 
dress upon the purpose and the future of the Asso- 
ciation. He called attention to the increasingly com- 
plex demands which the “New History” is making 
upon research scholars, who must deal now with eco- 
nomic, social, and even psychological phenomena; 
and to the increasing need for co-operation between 
historians and other social scientists which this situa- 
tion involves. A. M. Schlessinger, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, surveyed the opportunities for research now 
open to American historians. He suggested that con- 
siderable economy of time and effort in research 
could be effected if the Association would prepare 
a list of such subjects as seemed most worthy of 
investigation. Such investigation, he added, would 
be greatly facilitated if the Association would pre- 
pare a check list of pertinent materials now available 
in American libraries. Former Senator Albert J. 
Beveridge spoke entertainingly and forcefully upon 
“Historical Research as a Public Interest.” He 
stressed a point of peculiar interest to teachers of 
history, namely, that a familiarity with the history 
of any public issue is essential to an intelligent solu- 
tion of the problems it involves. 

The annual business meeting was held on the after- 
noon of the 3ist and proved to be one of unusual 
importance. The decisions made in this session, and 
those reported to it as having been decided in the 
Council, may be considered here as the actions of a 
single meeting. 

There were as usual a number of special requests 
and recommendations to be acted upon. The Asso- 
ciation endorsed the opposition of the American Li- 


brary Association to new copyright laws now pend- 
ing, which would forbid the importation of any books 
printed abroad of which there were American edi- 
tions. The Council approved the vote of the members 
to make the Association a member of the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, and appointed G. S. Ford, 
A. M. Schlessinger, and C. J. H. Hayes as delegates 
to the same. At the suggestion of the Research 
Council it was decided to appoint members to a joint 
committee of the other member Associations to ar- 
range a common meeting with them in 1927. In the 
meantime, the 1926 convention of the Historical 
Association will be held in Rochester. The program 
for this and all future meetings will be issued from 
the offices of the Association in Washington, and the 
Program Committees will be directed to place all 
necessary data in the hands of the Secretary not later 
than November Ist, in order that its early mailing 
to all members may be assured. 

The Herbert Baxter Adams Prize was awarded to 
Fred S. Rodkey, of the University of Illinois, for 
his monograph on “The Turko-Egyptian Question in 
the Relations of England, France, and Russia, 1832- 
1841.” The George L. Beer Prize was conferred 
upon Edith P. Stickney, of Goucher College, for a 
study of “Southern Albania or Northern Epirus in 
European International Affairs, 1912-1923.” The 
Jusserand Medal was awarded to Professor Bernard 
Fay for his work on “L’Esprit Revolutionnaire en 
France et aux Etats-Unis 4 la Fin du XVIIIc Siécle.” 

The total membership of the Association was re- 
ported as 2,962, a net gain over the preceding year 
of 172 members. The Treasurer reported a net bal- 
ance of about $5,000 on hand, and was authorized 
to transfer the same to the Endowment Fund. This 
amount, added to pledges made, brings the present 
fund to a total of about $55,000. 

Extensive plans were made for the completion of 
the Endowment Fund campaign. The Committee on 
Endowment, of which Evarts B. Greene was Chair- 
man and H. M. Wriston Secretary, reported that 
after consulting experts in such matters it had been 
decided to raise a sum of $450,000, which, in addi- 
tion to the sum already possessed by the Association, 
would bring the total endowment up to $500,000, the 
maximum amount which the Charter of the Associa- 
tion permits it to hold. As neither the Chairman 
nor the Secretary of the committee were able to serve 
again during the coming year, it was necessary to 
appoint new officers to direct this important work. 
The Association is truly fortunate in having selected 
as the present Chairman former Senator Albert J. 
Beveridge, whose active support is already proving 
of great value to the entire movement. It is also 
fortunate in the selection of Dr. Solon J. Buck as 
the present Executive Secretary, who by the special 
courtesy of the University of Minnesota will be en- 
abled to give his entire time to the endowment pro- 
gram from February to September. It is already 
planned to make an appeal to the public for funds, 
and it has been emphasized that this will doubtless 
meet with a better response in case the members of 
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the Association have already made their own con- 
tributions as liberal as possible. 

Of final interest to teachers of the Social Studies 
was ‘the action of the Association’s Council in voting 
to discontinue the Board of Editors hitherto ap- 
pointed for Tue Hisroricat Ovutioox, in view of 


the fact that this Board had served only to lend the 


formal approval of the Association to the work of 
the Managing Editor. As a substitute for this ar- 
rangement permission was extended to Tue Histori- 
cat OvTtoox to print the caption, “Published with 
the endorsement of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation.” The Council wishes to emphasize the fact 
that this new arrangement does not proceed from any 
abatement of interest in the magazine, but that on 
the contrary it views the work of Tue Hisroricav 
OvtLoox under the present Managing Editor as hav- 
ing been of the greatest service in the cause of 
history. 

To which the present reporter wishes to add a 
fervent amen! 


American Historical Association Officers 
and Committees 1926 


OFFICERS 
President, Dana C. Munro, 
Princeton University. 
First Vice-President, Henry Osborn ‘Taylor, 
New York City. 
Second Vice-President, James H. Breasted, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Secretary, John S. Bassett, 
Smith College,“Northampton, Mass. 
Treasurer, Charles Moore, 
Library of Congress, Washington, C. D. 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Patty W. Washington, 
1140 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
Editor, Allen R. Boyd, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(In addition to the above) 
Elected Members 

Mary W. Williams, 

Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 
Charles H. MclIlwain, 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, 

415 Widener Library, Cambridge, Mass. 
William K. Boyd, 

Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
N. Neilson, 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
Albert J. Beveridge, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
Laurence M. Larson, 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Il. 
Frank M. Anderson, 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Ex-Presidents 

James Ford Rhodes, 

392 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
John Bach McMaster, 

2109 Delancey Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Simeon E. Baldwin, 

69 Church Street, New Haven, Conn. 
J. Franklin Jameson, 

1140 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
Albert Bushnell Fart, ‘ 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Frederick J. Turner, 

2214 Van Hise Avenue, Madison, Wis. 
William M. Sloane, 

Princeton, N. J. 
Andrew C. McLaughlin, 

University of Chicago, Chicago, II. 
George L. Burr, 

ornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Worthington C. Ford, 

1154 Boylston Street, Boston, 17, Mass. 
Edward Channing, 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Jean Jules Jusserand, ‘ 

Paris, France. 
Charles H. Haskins, 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Edward P. Cheyney, 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles M. Andrews, 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

H. Barrett Learned, Chairman, 

2123 Bancroft Place, Washington, D. C. 
Herbert Foster, 

Dartmouth College. 
Arthur L, Cross, 

University of Michigan. 
Solon J. Buck, 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Payson J. Treat, 

Stanford University, Calif. 


DELEGATES IN AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES 
J. Franklin Jameson, 


1140 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
(Term expires 1927.) 
Charles H. Haskins, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
(Term expires 1929.) 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE ASSOCIATION 
Committee on Programme for the Forty-first Annual 
Meeting: 
Laurence B. Packard, Chairman, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
Eugene H. Byrne, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
(Term expires in 1926.) 
Samuel F. Bemis, 
George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
(1927). 
Bessie L. Pierce, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
James F. Willard, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Dice R. Anderson, 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 
Ex Officio 
John S. Bassett, 
Secretary of the American Historical Association. 
Herbert A. Kellar, 
Secretary of the Agricultural History Society, 
679 Rush Street, Chicago, Il. 
Joseph Schafer, 
Secretary of the Conference of Historical Societies, 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 
Committee on Local Arrangements for the Forly-first 
Annual Meeting: 
Edward G. Miner, Chairman, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Dexter Perkins, 
University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 
Board of Editors of the American Historical Review: 
J. Franklin Jameson, Managing Fditor, 
1140 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
(Term expires 1931.) 
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Sidney B. Fay, 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (1930). 
Francis A. Christie, 

610 Arch Street, Meadville, Pa, (1929). 
Evarts B. Greene, 

Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (1928). 
William E. Dodd, 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (1927). 
Guy Stanton Ford, 

University of 


Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1926). 


Historical Manuscripts Commission: 


Theodore C. Pease, Chairman, 

University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 
Eugene C, Barker, 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas, 
Reginald C. McGrane, 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Clarence E. Carter, 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
I’, A. Golder, Stanford University, Calif. 


Committee on the Justin Winsor Prize: 


C, Mildred Thompson, Chairman, 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
J. Truslow Adams, 

Bridgehampton, L. I, N. Y. 
C. S. Boucher, 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
Allan Nevins, 

Editorial Department, The World, New York, 

Carl Wittke, 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Committee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize: 


Carl Becker, Chairman, 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Frederic Duncalf, 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas, 
Richard A. Newhall, 

Grace Court, Williamstown, Mass. 
Vera L. Brown, 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
William L. Langer, 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


Committee on Publications (all ex officio except the Chair- 


man):- 
H. Barrett Learned, Chairman, 
2123 Bancroft Place, Washington, D. C. 
Allen R. Boyd, Secretary, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
John S. Bassett, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
J. Franklin Jameson, 
1140 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
Theodore C, Pease, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Il. 
William E. Dodd, 
University of Chicago. 
O. C. Stine, 
Chairman of the Committee on Publications of 
the Agricultural History Society, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Committee on Membership: 


Austin P,. Evans, Chairman, 

Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Robert G. Albion, 

Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Witt Bowden, 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ralph H. Gabriel, 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Paul Knaplund, 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Ella Lonn, 

Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 
Donald MeMurry, 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


James P. Baxter, 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
John D. Hicks, 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Franklin C, Palm, 

University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
Ulrich B. Phillips, 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
R. D. W. Connor, 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. 


Charles W. Hackett, 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
J. Fred Rippy, 

Mrs. Bessie Leach Priddy, 

University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Conference of Historical Societies: 

Joseph Schafer, Secretary, 


Cc. 


State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis 


Committee on National Archives: 
J. Franklin Jameson, Chairman, 
1140 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
Tyler Dennett, 
11 Grafton Street, Chevy Chase, Md. 
Charles Moore, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Eben Putnam, 
Wellesley Farms, Mass. 
J. B. Wilbur, 
Manchester, Vt. 
Committee on Bibliography: 
George M. Dutcher, Chairman 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
Henry R. Shipman, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Sidney B. Pay, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Augustus H. Shearer, 

The Grosvenor Library, Buffalo, N. Y. 
William H. Allison, 

Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Solon J. Buck, 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Louis J. Paetow, 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


Public Archives Commission: 
— S. Godard, Chairman, 
artford, Conn. 
John H. Edmonds, 
438 State House, Boston, 9, Mass. 
Robert Burton House, 


— Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh, 


-C. 

Waldo G, Leland, 

1140 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
Thomas M. Marshall, 

Washington University, St. Louis, Me. 
James G. Randall, 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Tl. 

Committee on Obtaining Transcripts from Foreign 
Archives: 

Charles M. Andrews, Chairman, 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Waldo G. Leland, 

1140 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
Wallace Notestein, 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Committee on Hereditary Patriotic Societies: 

Dixon R. Fox, Chairman, 

Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Arthur Adams, 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
Natalie S. Lincoln, 

Editor, D. A. R., Memorial Continental Hall, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Albert L. Sioussat, 

Arundell Club, Baltimore, Md. 
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Committee on Historical Research in Colleges: 
William K. Boyd, Chairman, 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
E. Merton Coulter, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 
Asa E. Martin, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
Fred A. Shannon, 
Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
William W. Sweet, 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 
Committee on the George Louis Beer Prize: 
Bernadotte E. Schmitt, Chairman, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 
Charles Seymour, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Robert H. Lord, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
A. L. P. Dennis, 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
Edward M. Earle, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Committee on History Teaching in the Schools: 
A. C. Krey, Chairman, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Committee on Endowment: 
Albert J. Beveridge, Chairman, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Solon J. Buck, Executive Secretary, 
University of Minnesota. 
Evarts B. Greene, 
Kent Hall, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Henry M. Wriston, 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis, 
Charles M. Andrews, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Dana C. Munro, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
John S. Bassett, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Charles Moore, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
H. A. Cushing, 
New York City. 
Guy Stanton Ford, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Worthington C. Ford, 
1154 Boylston Street, Boston, 17, Mass. 
Charles H. Haskins, 
53 Francis Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 
J. Franklin Jameson, 
1140 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
E. B. Krehbiel, 
Sacramento, Calif. 
H. Barrett Learned, 
2123 Bancroft Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Stewart L. Mims, 
Care J. Walter Thompson Co., 244 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 
Otto L. Schmidt, 
Mallers Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Committee on the Documentary Historical Publications of 
the United States: 
J. Franklin Jameson, Chairman, 
1140 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
Charles M. Andrews, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
John S. Bassett, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Worthington C. Ford, 
1154 Boylston Street, Boston, 17, Mass. 
Andrew C. McLaughlin, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
John Bach McMaster, 
2109 Delancey Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles Moore, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C, 


Frederick J. Turner, 
2214 Van Hise Avenue, Madison, Wis. 
Delegates to the Social Science Research Council: 
Guy Stanton Ford (appointed for three years). 
A. M. Schlesinger (appointed for two years). 
W. E. Dodd (appointed for one year). 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES OF THE ASSOCIATION 
Committee on Bibliography of Modern British History: 
Edward P. Cheyney, Chairman, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Arthur L, Cross, 
705 South State Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Roger B. Merriman, 
175 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Wallace Notestein, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Conyers Read, 
1218 Snyder Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Committee on the Writing of History: 
Jean Jules Jusserand, Chairman, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Paris, France. 
John S. Bassett, Secretary, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Wilbur C. Abbott, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Charles W. Colby, 
560 Pine Avenue, West, Montreal, Canada. 
Representatives in the International Committee of Histori- 
cal Science: 
James T. Shotwell, 
407 West 117th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Waldo G. Leland, 
1140 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
Committee on the Jusserand Medal: 
Charles Moore, 
D. J. Hill, 
C. H. Haskins. 


“The spirit which pervaded the....Sixth Assembly (of 
the League of Nations) this year was not a spirit of ad- 
venture such as characterized the drafting of the Geneva 
Protocol....but rather a spirit of consolidation and the pur- 
suance of a sound routine....At least three important tasks 
were initiated this year. One was the Slavery Convention 
...Which consolidates and extends existing agreements for 
the abolition of slavery....another was the proposal to sum- 
mon by the League an economic Conference, on the analogy 
of the Brussels’ Financial Conference of 1920...to thrash 
out, through free discussion, both official and unofficial, 
those economic problems which are a constant source of 
friction....A third and much-debated proposal was....to put 
in hand forthwith the technical studies necessary before 
any practical scheme of disarmament could be formulated.” 
says H. Wilson Harris in his article on “The Sixth As- 
sembly” in the Contemporary Review for November. 


The immigration problem facing the French government 
is discussed in the October issue of Le Meroure de France 
by Charles Lambert, who proposes: 

1. To do away with the right of option which permits 
individuals born in France, of alien parents, or of natu- 
ralized parents, to decline citizenship during the first year 
of their majority. 

2. To reduce the period of residence necessary for natu- 
ralization from ten to three years, and to do away with all 
delay for aliens who have married French women, rendered 
a service to the country, or borne a military title in France 
or in her colonies. 

3. To permit the naturalized alien to change or trans- 
form his original name. 

4. To reduce the cost of naturalization. 

5. To simplify the formalities of naturalization, inquiry 
into the moral character and physical well-being of the 
individual not to exceed a period of six months, 
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The Security Pact of the Locarno 
Conference 


BY PROFESSOR V. K. SUGAREFF, AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


The pulsive exchanging of felicitations among the 
European chancelleries on the successful termination 
of the Locarno conference signifies the first step in 
the settlement of the numerous difficult problems, re- 
sulting from the orgy of 1919. Europe and America, 
failing to follow the leadership of Woodrow Wilson, 
peer of his contemporaries, have been groping for 
a solution of its manifold questions. Whatever ad- 
justment was sought for the crop of economic, finan- 
cial, political, indemnity, arbitration, disarmament, 
and some minor difficulties, the problem of military 
security took the precedence. It was the founda- 
tion upon which the structure of European and even 
of world peace had to be built. Every nation in 
Europe, staggering under the heavy burden of mili- 
tarism, was vitally concerned in escaping from be- 
ing crushed under its load. ‘They were also inter- 
ested in maintaining the status quo post bellum. 
Cabinets came into being according to their exorbi- 
tant promises to secure some sort of security, and 
they went to the rocks as soon as it became evident 
that their promises were far from realization. That 
France has been the champion for military security 
admits of no argument, but it is well-known reality 
that the whole of Europe has been tortured by lack 
of confidence. Europe is infested with hatreds and 
suspicions, more so since the Great War confirms the 
belief that in the future wars “there will be no 
neutrals.” France, rightly or wrongly, as one feels 
toward her, banded with the recently enlarged and 
newly created states, whose honeymoon with inde- 
pendence has been frequently disturbed by the ever- 
present specter of a new war, has stood unshakable 
against all odds for an armament security. The Lo- 
carno treaties are but a culmination of the series of 
international gatherings that have grappled with 
what has appeared to be the impossible—a sensible, 
give-and-take settlement of post-war questions. Man 
is inclined by nature to look forward by looking 
backward. It is by exploring the near past, by 
studying the various projects for international peace 
at intervals since the war, by explaining some of the 
far-reaching principles in these projects, by expos- 
ing the interests of the chief nations concerned in 
the Rhineland pact, and, if one is permitted, by 
recalling the sentiment for the amelioration of Euro- 
pean conditions at the end of the war, that we can 
see the Locarno conference looming out as the most 
reasonable undertaking for stabilizing tottering Eu- 
rope and pointing the way for the future develop- 
ment of European good-will. 

Tue History or THe Security Pact 

Not to delve into the distant past for the evolu- 
tion of the post-war peace ideas, the unconscious 
growth of the security pact had its inception during 
the war and by degrees unfolded its possibility. Few 


men realized during the war that after winning the 
war the most troublesome difficulty would be keeping 
the peace. The conflict welded the allies together 
as nothing else could have done and created an in- 
timate community of interest among them. At the 
beginning of the war Mr. Asquith, now the Earl of 
Oxford, spoke of ‘a real European partnership.” 
Lord Bryce and Mr. W. H. Taft, now Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, began to draw 
up documents to prevent another like war. No 
philosopher’s stone was left unturned in the explora- 
tion for a model. The Middle Ages, Henry IV, 
Tsar Alexander I, William Penn, St. Pierre, and 
Kant were jealously studied. President Wilson in 
1916 popularized the ideal by a number of prophetic 
statements. At the suggestion of Lord Robert Cecil, 
the British Government appointed a committee under 
the chairmanship of Lord Phillimore to look into the 
possibility of a plan for an international League. 
The plan of this committee was sent to Washington. 
In the historic fourteen points President Wilson made 
the following notable provision: “A general associa- 
tion of nations must be formed for affording mutual 
guarantees of political independence and territorial 
integrity to great and small states alike.” At the 
end of the war, General Smuts drew up a constitu- 
tion for a League of Nations. This document, to- 
gether with Lord Phillimore’s draft, was closely 
analyzed by President Wilson and Colonel House. 
From this preliminary exchange of notes the security 
problem was transferred to the deliberative halls at 
Versailles. Here France broached the question be- 
fore the Big Four and it almost broke up the peace 
conference. General Foch advised Clemenceau to 
demand the Rhine Frontier for France. While an- 
nexation of the left bank was not practical, the 
French suggested an allied occupation of the bridge- 
heads, separating some seven millions of German 
population from Germany. President Wilson and 
Lloyd George proposed a joint military guarantee 
as an alternative to the French demand. Negotia- 
tion lagged for over a month. It was finally agreed 
that Germany should reduce her army to 100,000, 
abolish conscription, and demilitarize the right bank 
of the Rhine to the depth of fifty kilometers. Neither 
President Wilson nor Lloyd George would consent 
to the separation of German population. Clemen- 
ceau and his colleagues refused to reason. Foch, the 
allied generals, and even King Albert addressed the 
Big Four. The two Anglo-Saxon statesmen stood 
their own ground well. Be it to the honor of King 
Albert, who, recognizing the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, was silent on the prolonged occupation of the 
left bank. It was during the dickering and bickering 
on the security question that a dramatic incident oc- 
curred. President Wilson, disgusted and disap- 
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pointed with France’s unconciliatory attitude, ordered 
the George Washington to Brest. Clemenceau, the 
old Tiger, found himself at bay. He had the un- 
pleasant choice to make of two alternatives—to break 
up the conference, as President Wilson had intimated 
by ordering the George Washington to Brest, or to 
compromise. Fortunately, he chose the latter. T'if- 
teen years of allied occupation of the left bank was 
added to the above provisions, with the understand- 
ing that if at the end of the specified time, France 
felt the guarantees for security were insufficient, the 
period might be prolonged, and that if Germany 
failed to pay her debts, the allies would reoccupy 
the territory. Lloyd George gave his consent to this 
arrangement instead of discussing the problem be- 
fore Parliament, where it would have been difficult 
to foresee what course Parliament would advise. 
“If one is master of the Rhine, one is master of 
Germany, and if we are not on the Rhine, we have 
lost everything,” exclaimed General Foch after hear- 
ing of the compromise. But this sort of psychology 
explains a good deal of the French illusions about 
Germany. Nobody wanted to see France the master 
of the Rhine or of Germany. And there is nothing 
to warrant his conclusion that France would lose 
everything if the French were not allowed to keep a 
perpetual watch on the Rhine. 

From the halls of the peace conference the security 
question was carried into the legislative chambers 
of the allied and associated powers. As it is a well- 
known fact, the ratification of the Versailles Treaty 
was conditioned by the ratification of the constitu- 
tion 01 the League of Nations. For the League of 
Nations was nothing else than a guardian for the 
peace of Europe. President Wilson lacked neither 
character nor resolution, nor did he suffer from a 
lack of creative imagination. He could discern the 
difficulties in detail, estimate the cost and prepare 
the will for the necessary sacrifices. Student of 
history that he was, he could easily understand that 
the European state system was turning topsy-turvy, 
that the Hohenzollerns, the Hapsburgs, and the 
Romanoffs, anachronisms in the modern democracy, 
have met their fate, that the number of sovereign 
states in Europe from about twenty before the War 
was to be augmented by nearly twice as many after 
the peace; and that the chaotic post-war conditions 
necessitated a powerful influence to guide Europe to 
normalcy. Hence, his determined insistence that the 
League’s constitution was a part of the Versailles 
Treaties, and that rejection of the one spelled the 
death knell of the other. In this connection we cannot 
neglect America’s contribution to the constitution of 
the League of Nations—the now famous Article Ten. 
President Wilson drafted it himself. The article 
runs. as follows: “The high contracting parties un- 
dertake to respect and preserve as against external 
aggression, the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all states members of the 
League. In case of such aggression, or in case of 
any danger or threat of such aggression, the execu- 
tive council shall advise upon the means by which 


this obligation shall be fulfilled.” Regardless of any 
particular interpretation one is prone to give to this 
article, that its aim was to vouchsafe the peace of 
Europe, no one would dispute. ‘To secure the eastern 
frontiers of France against German aggression was 
a small matter when the rest of the European fron- 
tiers were liable to be attacked. Complications 
could set in so that even the French frontiers would 
be insecure. Both the treaty and the constitution of 
the League shot through the European parliaments 
like a meteor. Europe was war worn and wanted 
peace. Both of these documents brought the desired 
object. But there were bad omens in the skies when 
these highly treasured and anxiously awaited parch- 
ments crossed the Atlantic. Canada, following the 
lead of the United States, offered some fecble objec- 
tions and made suggestions for modifications, but 
ratification of the treaty and the constitution was 
made without an appreciable delay. However, when 
the President requested the U. S. Senate to ratify 
inseparably the Versailles Treaty and the constitu- 
tion of the League of Nations, article ten of the 
covenant emerged from obscurity and became the 
bone of contention between the President and Senate. 
Party rancor and personal malice aided to flame up 
the ratification conflict in the United States Senate. 
The press of the United States and the world caught 
the magic of Article ‘Ten and familiarized the people 
in every nook of the civilized world with its awful 
provision and indicated its possible sources for fu- 
ture wars. Mr. Joseph Barthelemy epitomized the 
Article as “the standard, the pediment, the pillar, 
and the foundation of the League of Nations,” while 
the Boston Transcript editorially characterized it an 
“Evil thing with the holy name.” It was evident 
that the Senate would not follow the President. Be- 
sides these two documents, President Wilson handed 
to the Senate the Treaty of Alliance, guaranteeing 
assistance to France in case of emergency, but this 
treaty was killed in the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. ‘Thus the Covenant, the Versailles Treaty, and 
the secret alliances with France entered the United 
States Senate by the front door and left it uncere- 
moniously by the back door. The Senate had re- 
pudiated the President. America had lost the great- 
est opportunity for leadership in the affairs of the 
world. And the outlook for an European solidarity 
once more assumed a gloomy, but not a hopeless, 
aspect. 

For the various angles from which the peace prob- 
lems were discussed encouraged further efforts in 
the quest for international tranquillity. Several in- 
ternational gatherings since the Versailles confer- 
ence have been held with the hope of finding some 
means of settling European difficulties, and as many 
plans have been projected. Some of these plans 
went far in suggesting effective means to curb the 
possibilities of future wars. The council of the 
League authorized two commissions of the assembly 
to formulate a treaty of mutual assistance, stipulat- 
ing that security and disarmament must be reciprocal. 
Following closely on the heels of this treaty a group 
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of notable Americans came to the rescue and pre- 
sented the Draft Treaty of Disarmament and Se- 
curity. Aside from the fact that it was an American 
product with the insinuation that the United States 
might join the League of Nations, it created a small 
ripple on the European continent. ‘The fifth as- 
sembly of the League of Nations made the next con- 
tribution to the security problem when it proposed 
the now defunct protocol for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes. All these attempts were 
tinged with the spirit of conciliation. The authors 
exhibited a desire to smooth over what appeared to 
be an insurmountable achievement. ‘They made com- 
mitments and declarations, both official and unofficial, 
which paved the way for a better understanding 
among the allies and enemies. ‘They showed a hank- 
ering after universal peace, but effective means to 
mitigate war are yet to be discovered. Nevertheless, 
mankind has made gigantic strides in the field of 
preventive war. ‘These plans have established, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, some basic principles, not 
as yet universally accepted, but they are bound to 
influence the future international relations. 

The principle of arbitration received a new rami- 
fication from these projects. Hitherto arbitration 
in international disputes had been applied to jus- 
ticiable cases alone. ‘The Hague Conference in 1907 
detined arbitration as “‘the settlement of disputes be- 
tween states by judges of their own choice and on 
the basis of respect for law.”’ Now, arbitration was 
to be applied to all cases justiciable and political, 
and even made compulsory. The council of the 
League, the repository of these cases, was given au- 
thority to handle them, but it had no executive power, 
legislative function, nor power to make any altera- 
tion. Severe penalties were imposed against the 
covenant breakers. Economic blockade or boycott 
and the combined resistance, military and naval, of 
the signatories of the agreement were to be hurled 
against the nation engaging in aggressive war, a 
something of the spirit of Article Ten of the cove- 
nant. ‘The council of the League was thus made on 
paper, at least, the universal areopagus to settle 
differences among nations, involving vital economic 
and territorial questions, not to mention nationalistic 
megalomania and—that rock on which many an ef- 
fort to avert war has crashed to pieces—national 
honor. The bungling management of affairs by the 
allies at Constantinople, once the internationalized 
city, is too recent not to remind us how England and 
France were on the verge of losing both the entente 
and its cordiality. Clearly an effective application of 
compulsory arbitration is crowded with technicalities 
and abstractions, the unravelling of which is at best 
liable to unforeseen consequences. 

Should signers of the agreement prefer not to 
submit a question to arbitral decision, or refuse to 
subscribe to a decision, or settle the issue by the 
fortunes of arms, the council was authorized to decide 
who is the aggressor within four days after hostilities 
have begun. It is not an easy matter to designate 
the culprit that starts a war. Many questionable 
conditions might develop so that the apparent aggres- 


sor would be the innocent party. ‘The Franco-Prus- 
sian War of 1870-1 is a classic incident. Bismarck 
had so manipulated the scheme in exciting France 
to the point that she must either declare war or sacri- 
fice her national honor. Though Prince Leopold had 
renounced his candidacy to the Spanish throne, and 
though the Ems Telegram had failed to act as a 
“red cloth upon the Gallic Bull,” Bismarck still had 
more means of infuriating France. He laconically 
informed Lord .Loftus, then British Ambassador at 
Berlin, that Prussia would demand from France an 
explanation for her military preparation, that Prus- 
sia would require France not to make any more de- 
mands in connection with the Spanish Question, and 
that France must explain the declaration of July 6, 
1870, an unfortunate utterance of the Duke de 
Gramont. Any one of these requests at the time had 
the ingredients of plunging France in a war, for 
French public opinion would have tolerated no in- 
sults from Prussia. Over a half century has passed, 
still there is room for reservations in pronouncing 
the aggressor of the Franco-Prussia War. ‘The re- 
cent intellectual tilt among historians, at home and 
abroad, as to the guilt of starting the World War, 
is a potent evidence against a too hasty procedure 
in ascertaining the aggressor. George de Martial 
and Mathias Morhardt, two Frenchmen who have 
studied the origins of the war and have produced a 
reliable literature on the subject, have joined a group 
of notable French intellectuals to protest against the 
unconditional acknowledgment of Germany’s guilt of 
the War. The protest states, “It is impossible to 
prejudge the issue like this....1t is just as iniquitous 
to condemn a nation to dishonor unheard as an in- 
dividual unheard to death.” The question as to who 
is the aggressor is too engrossed with serious handi- 
caps to be determined within four days after war 
has started. What is more, the council or any body 
of men would have no guarantee that they would not 
have to deal in the future with a shrewd diplomat 
like Bismarck. 

In their ardor for international peace the authors 
reasserted the principle of status quo of all previous 
treaties, including the Versailles Treaty. Change is 
a fundamental law in nature and society. It may 
be slow, it may not be an improvement on previous 
conditions, but nothing is so standardized in the 
world of politics as not to demand an urgent read- 
justment at intervals. History is brimful of illimit- 
able cycles when the pressure for change has been 
the unavoidable logic of things. We must concede 
even in matters of international intercourse the 
genetic principle of growth and adaptation. Much 
has happened since 1919 to warn us from ever set- 
tling down to static conditions. Deduction and modi- 
fication of the reparation payments has been the gen- 
eral trend since the hey-day diplomacy of the allies 
at Versailles. The Brussels, Cannes, Genoa, Hague, 
and Paris-Berlin gatherings have been directed 
toward changing the economic clauses of the new 
treaties. A glance at the map of Europe conveys 
the impression that the territorial arrangement of 
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Europe is by no means final. Strategic reason largely 
dictated the demarcation of the new boundaries. 
Ethnic and economic considerations played small in- 
fluence, and the tragic lesson of Metz and Strass- 
burg was brushed aside. Hardly had the ink of the 
Neuilly Treaty dried when England, France, Italy, 
and Rumania began to court the friendship of Bul- 
garia, hoping to keep her from an understanding 
with Bolshevik Russia. The allies’ treatment of Al- 
bania is an ugly travesty of the war slogan, “The 
Rights of small Nations.” England, Italy, and 
France, disgusting as it seems, had agreed in 1920 
on the partition of Albania among Greece, Serbia, 
and Italy. President Wilson gave his official disap- 
proval of the proposed partition and Albania today 
is independent. We are yet to hear from Monte- 
negro, a country involuntarily thrown into the Jugo- 
Slavic cockpit. It is idle to speculate on a change- 
less Europe. Change is in the nature of things. 
Neither law nor an army, nor an alliance, regardless 
of its number and strength, can check it. There can 
be no progress where the world is regarded as un- 
changeable and peace at any price is the common 
ideal. 

Together with these principles in every project 
the principle of private alliances is sanctioned. It 
is just another way of expressing a lack of confi 
dence in the effectiveness of the various peace pro- 
posals. Of course, the council of the League was 
to approve these alliances, but that does not mini- 
mize the possibility of alliances even among the 
signatories of a treaty, some signatories, and other 
nations. National economics have a peculiar way 
of minimizing the amorous zeal of allies for each 
other. It is possible then to see in the future the 
members of an alliance ranged against each other 
into two or more interested groups. The search for 
the conclusion of offensive and defensive alliances 
among the nations of Europe has been so prolific 
of results that one cannot foresee the future far 
enough to dogmatize that Europe would not find 
itself divided into antagonistic camps. 

Inapplicable though these principles might seem 
at the present time, there is no doubt that these in- 
ternational conferences have tended to revive confi- 
dence in Europe. And the words of Mr. Painleve 
before the French Chamber might prove prophetic. 
He said, in speaking of the Geneva protocol, “Can 
it be said that any one of us is so childish as to 
suppose that the task has been accomplished and 
that the final word has been pronounced! All of us 
know, on the contrary, that years are still needed 
to attain the goal, that we shall yet know anxious 
hours, and that the working, effective convention to 
which the nations will eventually arrive will be very 
different from this first sketch of a protocol. But 
what we have the right to say is that the things 
achieved in September (1924) at Geneva would have 
seemed only twelve years ago to be an incredible 
Utopia. It is merely the first rough model that was 
sculptured there of an ideal figure from which 
humanity will never again avert its eyes.” 


Tue Security Pact aNp THE Various NaTIONs 
INVOLVED 

While the allied statesmen were thus preoccupied 
in recreating European solidarity, Germany, led by 
her liberal leaders, was quietly sounding official Eng- 
land and France for a military and political secur- 
ity. The original note made the following startling 
observations, “Germany could declare her acceptance 
of a pact by virtue of which the powers interested 
in the Rhine, especially England, France, Italy, and 
Germany, enter into a solemn obligation for a lengthy 
period (to be determined later) vis-a-vis the govern- 
ment of the United States trustee, not to wage war 
against a contracting state; prepared to conclude 
comprehensive arbitration treaties for peaceful set- 
tlement of juridicial and political conflicts; prepared 
to expressly guarantee the present territorial status 
on the Rhine jointly and conjointly; and fulfil the 
obligations to demilitarize the Rhineland as provided 
by Article 42 and Article 43 of the Versailles 
Treaty.” The offer is unique in the whole range 
of European diplomacy. It was a gentle hint for 
an Entente with her victors. Fortunately, England 
and France gave a willing ear to the German sug- 
gestion, and a series of notes were exchanged among 
the interested states, resulting in the appointment 
of expert jurists to study the security question from 
every angle. Dr. Gaus represented Germany, Sir 
Cecil Hurst, Great Britain; M. Fromageot, France; 
M. Rollin, Belgium, and Italy sent Signor Politti at 
least to take an “academic interest’ in the delibera- 
tion of the jurists. By the end of September, 1925, 
the varied nationalistic aspects of the security pact 
were embodied in a group of treaties, now made 
famous at the Locarno Conference, where England, 
France, Belgium, Germany, and Italy sent their for- 
eign ministers to smooth out the rough edges of the 
issues previously agreed upon. They were: 1. A recip- 
rocal guarantee of the Franco-German and Belgium- 
German Rhine Frontiers. 2. Germany should join 
the League of Nations on an equal basis. 3. Ger-: 
many not to wage war on her other neighbors 
(Poland and Czechoslovakia) for the purpose of 
boundary modification. Forecasting the future of the 
Locarno Conference is essentially a conjecture, but 
it is decidedly a step toward the institutional develop- 
ment of the International Peace Ideal. To explain 
the forces that brought these five nations to the Lo- 
carno agreement is to unfold President Wilson’s 
practical idealism. Leaving Italy and Belgium out, 
the two states that have less at stake, it becomes 
relevant to discuss retrospectively the motives of 
England, France, and Germany at Locarno. 

England, like the rest of the European states, has 
been frantically unsettled. Even that Anglo-Saxon 
sobriety and dignity at times had been pricked to 
the point of revolution. European chaos, like the 
Black Death, was contagious. English statesmen 
were facing post-war conditions, domestic and im- 
perial, the magnitude of which England had not ex- 
perienced before. Peace ought to be made secure, 
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but it must measure well with English traditions. 
Fully aware of the fact that England of the Sir 
Straford Canning’s days has become a political myth, 
her public men have directed every legitimate effort 
toward the stabilization of Europe. Non-interven- 
tion has been transformed by the force of modern 
progress into active participation in matters con- 
tinental. The last war proved beyond any doubt 
how vulnerable the British ports are with a proper 
execution of aeroplanes and submarine operation— 
not to mention the future effectiveness of the Big 
Berthas. England would see that no single power 
dominates the Channel and the North Sea ports, and 
that hostility with France, Belgium, Germany, Hol- 
land, and Denmark should be honorably avoided. 
Strategy enforced by common sense would counsel 
that the farther the danger of attack on the British 
Isles could be kept, the more comfortable the English 
would sleep. The Rhine, of course, would be a more 
desirable frontier than the Channel, but how to 
bridge over the difficulties without serious commit- 
ments on the part of His Majesty’s Government has 
been the ever-pressing reality since the War. Great 
Britain financed Fréderick the Great in his eventful 
Seven Years’ War, Great Britain preferred to deal 
a crushing blow to the Corsican at Waterloo rather 
than fight him on her own soil, and the English 
Tommies were hurried across the Channel to check 
the German onrush toward the Channel ports. And, 
if the occasion demands, Great Britain will rise to 
the emergency again. Since the War, France has 
anxiously worked for the revival of the pre-war mili- 
tary convention with England, and with a reasonable 
potency has pictured the Rhine as an outer British 
frontier. However, English statesmen have pro- 
ceeded with moderation and have been successful in 
being the moral spokesmen of Europe and in the 
results at Locarno. Great Britain has imperial and 
maritime problems, the scope of which is greater and 
more important than nationalistic France could ever 
imagine. The British Empire, whatever it is not 
to Barbarians, is a dynamic political organism to 
Englishmen. It is a co-operative entity, no part of 
which would function properly without the sensitive- 
ness of the whole. English statesmen can ill afford 
to angle for the alliance of any particular country 
without making the colonies copartners in their in- 
ternational dealings. In every contemplated move the 
pulse of the colonial opinion had to be detected be- 
fore concluding any agreements which might be im- 
possible to fulfil. England has had to weigh and 
balance every phase in her relation with France dur- 
ing the last six years on two definite principles— 
Insular and Imperial solidarity. The Rhine would 
be accepted by England as an advance British fron- 
tier, provided the English Government assumes no 
obligations that would tend to encroach upon the 
rights of British imperial unity. France’s unflinch- 
ing support for the boundaries of her eastern allies— 
Poland and Czechoslovakia—has met with no enthu- 
siasm across the Channel. In fact, it actually de- 
layed the formal negotiations for the security pact, 


Poland, like Czechoslovakia, contains about three 
and one-half millions of Germans on the confines of 
Germany. To recognize this truism is to give way 
to the urgency of a reasonable revision of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty or some amicable arrangement for a 
peaceful exchange of nationals like that of Greece 
and Turkey, Bulgaria and Greece. Similarly, the 
Danzig Corridor, a diplomatic fiasco, should be set- 
tled between Poland and Germany. All that Eng- 
land can humanly be expected to do is to acknowl- 
edge Germany’s bona fide assertion that the German 
government “will give an undertaking never to at- 
tempt alteration of them (her Eastern frontiers) by 
violence.” For the British statesmen to guarantee 
these frontiers to France’s allies is to create an 
eventuality which neither British public opinion nor 
the Dominions would particularly care to support. 
Guided by these aspects of Great Britain’s interests 
in the European post war problems, Austen Cham- 
berlain, the real “disinterested broker,” has success- 
fully steered the premiers of Western Europe to 
Locarno. 

The case of France at the Conference is informa- 
tive. The uncompromising French leaders, sup- 
ported by public opinion, would not consent to an 
entente with the vanquished Germany. And if 
France must yield to any rapprochement with her 
former enemy, it must be chiefly on her own terms. 
The nightmare of a German revenge has been a 
national hysteria in France since November 11, 1918. 
In order to parry off this supposed German revenge, 
France has built up a constellation of alliances that 
reads like a romance. Imitating Bismarck, who after 
the War of 1870 sought to isolate France, French 
statesmen have concluded alliances or understandings 
with the newly freed nations in middle Europe to 
the extent that even Frenchmen themselves refer to 
them as “France’s European Bloc.” France had lit- 
tle, if any, faith in the competency of the League 
of Nations to maintain peace, and the importance 
of these reciprocal relationships between France and 
her little allies can be easily recognized in connec- 
tion with the military security, or the lack of it. 
France sponsored the creation of the Little Entente, 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslovakia and Rumania. While 
France has, perhaps, no definite offensive and de- 
fensive alliance with Rumania, there is a strong 
Franco-Polish Treaty and an understanding “of 
alliance and friendship” betwen France and Czecho- 
slovakia. France and Poland have mutually agreed 
to maintain the status quo as established by the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. This agreement is reciprocally bind- 
ing—if Germany should attack France, Poland is 
bound to help her ally, if Poland is attacked by 
either Germany or Russia, France is to aid Poland. 
It is now an open secret that there is also a mili- 
tary convention (it has not been published) between 
the two countries. Already a French military mis- 
sion has been aiding the Poles in equipping and 
organizing the Polish army. Even Marshal Foch 


has been officially received by the Polish General 
Staff in Warsaw. France’s treaty of “alliance and 
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friendship” with Czechoslovakia is not so explicit 
as that with Poland, but it goes far enough to pave 
the way for an active military and political alli- 
ance. As it is, this treaty provides against a change 
in Austria’s present status, against the restoration 
of the Hapsburg or the Hohenzollern family and for 
peaceable settlement of disputes between the two 
countries. There might not be a Franco-Czecho- 
slovakian military convention, but a French military 
mission has been training the Czechoslovak army. 
It is a matter of greater significance when one takes 
into consideration the Czechoslovak-Jugoslovak Al- 
liance, and similar alliance between Czechoslovakia- 
Rumania and Jugoslovakia-Rumania with a possible 
revival of the Serbo-Greek offensive-defensive alli- 
ance of 1913. To enfold the whole group of these 
small nations into the scheme of isolating Germany— 
Poland and Austria, Czechoslovakia and Austria, and 
finally Rumania and Poland were brought into the 
network of these alliances—was to surpass even the 
zeal of the astute Bismarck. Of course, one needs 
to be reminded of the Franco-Belgian Alliance to 
complete the panorama of the French alliances, en- 
gulfing Germany from the Baltic to the Adriatic, 
and, excepting Italy, from the North Sea to the 
Mediterranean Sea. This constitutes what the 
French are pleased to call the “European Bloc” of 
some hundred and fifty millions people, but it was 
not enough to match with a Russo-German alliance— 
not an unlikely possibility. France’s efforts were 
next directed across the Channel. In vain did the 
French plead for the pre-war Franco-British mili- 
tary convention. Met here with a gentle but a firm 
rebuff, the French statesmen were ready to accept 
what appeared the impossible—an entente with the 
vanquished. Soberer instincts commanded that 
France treat with Germany. The Wall of Steel, 
which was built around Germany, has merely en- 
couraged counter alliances and augmented the 
chances for war. It has not facilitated the work of 
reconstruction. The logic of practical economics is 
more potent than military realities in our days. The 
terrible economic burden resulting from the enor- 
mous standing armies, equipped and trained largely 
by French military missions, the resurgence of inter- 
national finance as a greater factor in international 
affairs, the refusal of the United States to aid offi- 
cially in the economic reconstruction of Europe, due 
to the ever present threat of war, the louder groan- 
ing of the national minorities (about forty millions 
of them) whose ethnic, cultural and religious dif- 
ferences are almost irreconcilable with the states 
with which they have been united, as a constant bug- 
bear of put-off (till better times) civil wars; and 
finally the irresistible consciousness that middle and 
eastern Europe depends almost entirely on the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of Germany and that the as- 
sured future leadership in the councils of nations is 
with Anglo-Saxon nations—these taught the French 
statesmen the valuable lesson that it is better to co- 
operate than to antagonize. The way to peace was 
by Locarno where Germany sat at the conference 


table as an equal with her victors. And the policy 
of “with England if she understands, with other 
menaced nations, if she does not understand’”’ was 
translated to read “with England whether she under- 
stands or not.” 

At Locarno Germany was reinstated as a member 
in good standing in the family of nations. One need 
not speculate much to discern that it is the begin- 
ning of many ends. Violent war hatred in the allied 
nations has not as yet subsided in regard to Ger- 
many, and people seem to be acting against their 
better judgment when they are not ready to brush 
aside their emotional bias. The Germans have 
equally reciprocated this feeling. The Versailles 
Treaty has hung like a millstone around Germany’s 
neck. German people had to be educated to the 
point where costly sacrifices were the only requisites 
whereby Germany could make her premier début as 
an equal to her victors. Speaking in the Reichstag 
on the security negotiation, Chancellor Luther made 
five demands intended to soothe the excited temper 
of the German public. These demands were pro- 
nounced in a tone hardly calculated for the allies to 
hear. He was preparing Germany and tossing a 
filler in the ranks of the nationalists’ opposition for 
the coming security pact. Chancellor Luther stated 
that Germany can only conclude a security pact on 
a basis of equality and reciprocity, Germany can 
enter the League of Nations on the de jure and 
de facto equality, Germany ought to be allowed to 
prepare herself for military eventuality as other 
nations are arming themselves, otherwise Germany, 
due to her geographic position, might become the 
battle field for the nations that are now racing in 
armaments, and that’ the troops leaving the Ruhr 
should not be added to the army of occupation in 
the Rhineland. In the meantime he was assuring 
France and England of Germany’s formal accept- 
ance of the status quo on her western frontiers. 
This was good political strategy. It brought con- 
solation to the German pride and cautioned the 
allies that Germany would not tolerate an unnec- 
essary humiliation at the conference table. With 
the support of German public opinion, and a vacil- 
lating nationalists’ opposition, the German delegates 
went to Locarno and thus took the initial step in 
the long sought for revision of the Versailles Treaty. 
Germany’s grievances are legion. A brief résumé 
of the impositions sanctioned at Versailles would 
point out Germany’s interests at Locarno and her 
future policy in dealing with her former victors. 

It is obvious to us today that Germany recognized 
her guilt for starting the war, and all the damage 
done at the point of the bayonet. To accuse Ger- 
many that she is totally responsible for the War, is 
to forget the hectic preparations for war by all the 
European states before 1914. History records no 
time when the conquered has been forced to acknowl- 
edge his guilt in starting a war. It has no political 
importance since the victor has the undue advantage 
over the defeated and can make his victim admit 
anything. Chancellor Luther, on the eve of the 
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Locarno Conference, nearly wrecked its convening by 
suggesting that Germany’s war guilt should first 
be revoked. England and France severely repri- 
manded him for broaching such a thorny topic. This 
incident reveals the platitude of Germany’s official 
mind. One can only surmise what the German peo- 
ple think themselves. The allies failed to fix Ger- 
many’s indemnity and since 1919 a number of eco- 
nomic conferences have not succeeded in stabilizing 
economic conditions in Europe. Hardly had the 
Treaty been signed when it became evident that 
reparations should be revised. The last revision, 
Dawes’ Plan, was accepted by Germany not as a 
final step in the modifications of the economic clauses 
of the treaty, but as a starting point in that direc- 
tion. Here, too, Germany feels that her reconstruc- 
tion has been sadly hindered by a multitude of 
servitudes. The reparation commission has extensive 
executive powers that can paralyze Germany’s eco- 
nomic organization in a short time. It can interfere 
with Germany’s financial affairs. It has the power 
to regulate every phase of Germany’s national life, 
whether it is treaties with other nations, tariffs, 
coastal regulations, river navigation, output of eco- 
nomic goods, or raw materials. It can adopt any 
measure for the fulfillment of the Versailles Treaty. 
And it is to be discontinued only when Germany has 
met all the impositions of the treaty. The com- 
mission has a sovereign power over a sovereign na- 
tion, but the experience of the last six years has 
demonstrated that changes in the provisions of the 
treaty are necessary. Germany would work from 
now on for the curtailment of its powers. The 
Frenchifying of the Saar Valley has been interna- 
tionally conceded as one of the grossest blunders 
of the Versailles Treaty. Lloyd George’s appeal to 
reason “Let us make no new Alsace-Lorraines,” in 
this matter found merely a negative response from 
the French. France plunged at once into a policy 
that has inflamed the heart of every true German. 
The study of the French language was made com- 
pulsory in the schools. Passports are required for 
travellers to and from Germany. The inhabitants of 
the Saar have no political rights, their press has 
been suppressed and negro troops are guarding 
French interests there. The Saar customs have been 
merged with the French system, and the franc was 
used to pay laborers. Modern history hardly re- 
cords a more sweeping policy of denationalization 
than that of France in the Saar. No German states- 
man would view these drastic measures without har- 
boring a vindictive hope against France. Germany’s 
eastern frontiers have been provided for by the arbi- 
tration treaties between Germany and Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia and Germany, but there is yet a prob- 
lem in the adjustment of both boundaries and mi- 


norities. Little has been said about Germany’s 
colonies. In the division of the spoils the allies ap- 
portioned among themselves, or as mandatory 


powers, some million square miles of German col- 
onies on the erroneous pretense that Germany was 
not capable to rule efficiently colonial peoples. These 


are some of Germany’s major questions in her rela- 
tions with the allies. They not only agitate the very 
soul of Germany and make her feel the stigma of 
a defeated nation, but her public men would not 
rest until the stigma is removed, by waging war, if 
it were necessary. However, the way of Locarno 
was the most practical for the present. It would 
be expedient in the future that the allies take in 
their councils Germany’s major problems for they 
constitute the corner stone of her relations with other 
nations, particularly the allies. 

The peace of Europe largely depends on these 
three nations. Italy signed the Security Pact be- 
cause Signor Mussolini did not want to be counted 
out. Belgium’s membership in the Security Pact is 
based on the past recognition of her geographical 
position and the necessity of maintaining her neu- 
trality intact. Belgium has acquired Eupen and 
Malmedy, two purely German provinces with about 
one hundred thousand people. However, it is not 
probable that Germany would seek any redress here, 
especially since it is liable to develop unforeseen 
complications. While the ink of the Locarno treaties 
is still fresh and they are debated in the legislatures 
of the countries concerned, it is idle to prophesy 
about the future. But one can not resist the tempta- 
tion in stating the fact that the treaties signed at 
Locarno are simply an affirmation of President Wil- 
son’s Article Ten of the Covenant. Had the United 
States Senate followed the leadership of Woodrow 
Wilson, it is not difficult to picture peaceful Europe. 
No important event has occurred since the Versailles 
Treaty met its fate in the United States Senate to 
justify the fears of the “entangling alliances” of that 
“group of willful men” who pleasantly dreamed of 
America’s “splendid isolation.” The European 
monetary systems might not have depreciated as 
much, Europe would not have been the military camp 
that it now is, the economic structure of Europe 
would not have tumbled down, the confidence among 
the European nations and in the United States would 
not have degenerated into a beastly hatred, and 
finally reconstruction in general would have been 
facilitated to a great extent. And more than this, 
had the United States Senate ratified the Versailles 
Treaty and the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the United States under the guidance of Woodrow 
Wilson would have assumed the leadership of the 
world. But in a world like ours statesmen are in- 
clined to accept the old saying that means justify 
the end, and the idealist has practically no oppor- 
tunity for retribution against his adversaries. 


In the Review of Reviews for December, Charles H. 
Sherrill, in an article entitled, “China as Springboard,” 
gives an excellent résumé of the factors bringing about 
the break-up of China during the last eighty years, and 
closes with an appeal that “the Bolshevik danger in China 
be promptly countered by friendly action for China deter- 
mined by the powers so well met at the Washington Con- 
ference. But for the Americans it is equally urgent that 
our representatives model their efforts upon the admirable 
restraint of their predecessors in that earlier conference.” 
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History and the Other Social Studies in 
Junior and Senior High Schools: 


The Tenth Grade 


BY DANIEL C. KNOWLTON, PH.D., LINCOLN SCHOOL OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


GeneraL Point or Virw 

It is perhaps not altogether inappropriate that 
one who was closely associated with the report of 
the Second Committee of Eight (otherwise known 
as the Committee on History and Education for 
Citizenship in the Schools), and especially with that 
part of it which covered the work of the tenth school 
year, should attempt to appraise the present situa- 
tion in that grade. 

It has been said of this committee that its outline 
“fairly represents the line of compromise between 
the newer and the older points of view. At any 
rate, it suffered the fate of those who take the mid- 
dle ground; many of its friends passed it by either 
on one side or the other.” This interpretation of 
its work, however, is neither borne out by the report 
itself, as would be revealed by careful study, nor 
was such a middle of the road course contemplated 
by those who framed it. Unlike so many commit- 
tees of this sort its members were not satisfied merely 
to crystallize the best discoverable practice. They 
sought rather to outline a program in history which, 
although admittedly ideal, should serve for some 
years to come as a goal worthy of achievement. They 
were concerned primarily with the enunciation of 
principles and the syllabi which they prepared were 
but illustrations of how these principles might be 
interpreted. They were never regarded as ends in 
themselves. The report on a course of study for the 
Tenth Grade is an illustration of this modus oper- 
andi and, whether considered as an outline of actual 
content or as the embodiment of these principles 
constitutes a body of forward looking proposals. A 
peculiar interest therefore attaches to the present 
effort to write the last chapter of the story, pointing 
out the extent to which these principles have been 
put in operation and emphasizing their relation to 
those other forces which were already potent in shap- 
ing the work in history and the social studies at 
this point in the secondary school program. 

Materiats AVAILABLE For THE Present Stupy 

Although less than five years have elapsed since 
the appearance of the report of this Committee a 
considerable body of literature has already accumu- 
lated, covering a part or all of the ground of this 
report. This is especially true for the work of the 
senior high school. The comparative abundance of 
this literature is explained in part in the fruition of 
certain efforts initiated in those years of stress and 
strain when much of current theory and practice 
was submitted to a ruthless testing in the fiery 
crucible of the world upheaval. Out of all this 
literature two reports, because of their nation-wide 
scope, may well serve as a starting point for an ap- 


praisal of significant changes. The first of these was 
the History Inquiry which paints a_picture—al- 
though in the nature of the case, an incomplete one— 
of current practice as it was in the spring of 1924. 
The report had been preceded only a few months 
before by another survey of experimental curricu- 
lum-making in the social studies.* The one there- 
fore serves in a measure as a check upon the other, 
making clear the extent to which experimentation 
often outruns general practice. 
FinpinGs or THE History INQuIRY 

Of the 2,404 questionnaires which supplied the 
data for the Inquiry, 1,109 (each representing a 
separate school or school system), reported courses in 
modern history; 326, courses in world history; and 
832, courses in medieval and modern history. In 
other words, 94 per cent. of the schools reporting 
offered courses in medieval and modern, in modern, 
and in world history. These figures would probably 
need to be modified slightly if we deduct from the 
grand total schools counted twice because they were 
offering at the same time two or more of these three 
units of work. This report further reveals the fact 
that 36 per cent. of the courses in modern history 
and 57 per cent. of all the courses in world history 
appear in the Tenth Year. It is true that 40 per 
cent. of the courses in modern history appear in 
Grade XI. These, taken together with the amount 
offered in Grade X, constitute 77 per cent. of the 
entire number. Out of a total of 832 medieval and 
modern courses offered, 51 per cent. are given in 
Grade X. If we add together the number of schools 
reporting courses in modern and in world history, 
41 per cent. will be found assigning these courses 
to Grade X. If to this number we also add the 
courses in medieval and modern history (which rep- 
resent in some schools a year and a half, or a two- 
year sequence), the total number of these courses 
appearing in the Xth school year will be found to 
be 1,012, which is 44 per cent. of the entire number 
as indicated earlier. With one exception, viz., mod- 
ern history, a far larger percentage of these courses 
appear here than in any of the other school years. 
Of the medieval and modern history courses the 
largest number of schools reporting these courses in 
grades other than the Xth are in Grade XI, and here 
they constitute but 29 per cent. of the total. In 
world history less than 15 per cent. of the courses 
are given in Grade IX; in modern history 36 per 
cent. appear in Grade XI. If, however, the half- 


year courses offered in the IXth year be counted 

this raises the perceritage to 40 per cent. 
Although there is some variation, then, in practice in 

the offerings in Grade X there would seem to be a 
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marked tendency toward allocating to this year some 
form of European or General History, this latter be- 
ing usually designated as World History. In the case 
of the European history the division of the field 
points to an emphasis upon the modern or interna- 
tional period of historical development in Grade X. 
When we take into consideration the fact that many 
of these courses are on an elective basis, it would 
appear that senior high school students the country 
over were not enrolled in these classes in numbers 
at all comparable with those enrolled in American 
history. 1t should be pointed out in passing that 
each of the social studies, other than history, makes 
its appearance in the Xth grade, but the total num- 
ber of schools offering these is small, constituting 
less than 5 per cent of the courses offered in all 
grades from 1X to XII. A little less than 28 per 
cent. of all the ancient history courses offered appear 
here and only a negligible amount of American and 
English history. 

This evidence does not point in any marked fash- 
ion to uniformity in the definite assignment of a par- 
ticular field of history to this year or to a definite 
requirement either in history or in the other social 
studies, and yet out of this seemingly chaotic condi- 
tion there would appear to be a decided, and a grow- 
ing tendency in the direction indicated earlier. This 
is borne out in a more marked fashion in recent state 
courses of study. 

Tue TentH Grave in THE GAmMBRILL Report 

Before considering these recent courses of study 
let us see what the other report reveals as to the 
general drift in the direction of a more definite 
crystallization or standardization of practice. The 
Gambrill Report reveals what was true when the 
Committee on History and Education for Citizenship 
was at work, viz., that surprisingly few schools 
throughout the country were attempting to develop 
courses in either history of the social studies with 
special reference to the tenth school year. In the 
main the country at large and the teachers and ad- 
ministrators in the ficld seem to be waiting, as in 
the past, upon the various pronouncements made by 
this or that committee or group. Until much of the 
content and method get into textbook form few at- 
tempts, in comparison, are made at readjustment. 
Of the efforts recorded in the report mention should 
be made of the Oakland (Cal.) scheme for present- 
ing world history, breaking in the middle of the 
year with 1815; the one-year course at the Mission 
High School, San Francisco, comprising a survey of 
world history since the Crusades; the work of the 
University High School, Chicago, and that of the 
present writer at the Lincoln School. As to the first 
little need be said in addition to the comment found 
in the report itself. 

Wortp History, Mission 
San Francisco 

The course which is being worked out at the Mis- 
sion High School had its origin in a dissatisfacton 
with the content found in existing textbooks. Their 
use and appraisal revealed so little which in the 


judgment of Dr. Nunn could properly be called 


world history that he set himself the task of devel- 
oping an outline of his own. -The nature of this 
outline which is in tentative, textbook form “for the 
smoothing down, correction, and coordination proc- 
ess” may be inferred from his report of the results 
of this appraisal. About 95 per cent. of the mate- 
rial from the time of the Crusades to that of the 
French Revolution “dealt with the political history 
of England, France and Germany. Some of these 
histories are called World History on the title pages. 
We found that the world history outside of Europe 
consisted of approximately 5 pages on the Turks 
and Mongols, a paragraph on the Portuguese under 
Prince Henry, another paragraph on Columbus, a 
sentence on Magellan and Cortez, a paragraph on 
the French, Dutch, and early English colonization, 
a couple of pages on Clive and India, and about 
the same on the American Revolution. The whole 
world history was equalled in one case by the Reign 
of Henry VIII and his marriage troubles.” He 
goes on to say, “Our assumption is that economic, 
social and political material is of equal importance 
with the political, We also believe we shall meet 
agreement with our extension of Professor Turner’s 
thesis—The Frontier of Civilization is the region 
fertile in changes that lead to Modern Progress.’ On 
these bases we have made a special point of selec- 
tion in our material....We believe that the extension 
of the white race over the world is the biggest fact of 
modern history so we very carefully trace this move- 
ment in its entirety on the basis of the points noted 
above, the geographical, economic, social, and po- 
litical science developments, and the frontier as the 
melting pot.” Space for the inclusion of this ma- 
terial, he points out, is secured by treating European 
history from the standpoint of “the dominant power 
and as a unity.” The course serves as a “background 
to the course in United States history, civil govern- 
ment, and economics offered in the 11th and 12th 
year.” 

Mopern History, University Hien Scuoon, 

Cuicaco 

The Gambrill Report also directed attention to 
tle two year sequence at the University High School, 
Chicago, as illustrative of the perfecting of a par- 
ticular method of handling subject matter by the 
use of a definite procedure. A report of this at- 
tempt at reorganization appeared from the hands of 
the experimenters two years after the report of the 
Second Committee of Eight, in January, 1923.4 The 
experiment had been launched in 1920. It repre- 
sents the allocation to the Xth school year of the 
first half of a two-year survey. This survey in- 
cludes materials drawn from the European and world 
field as well as from that of American history. The 
unique feature of the organization is the essential 
unity planned—and apparently achieved—by means 
of this sequence. The first year furnishes the neces- 
sary background for an understanding of American 
development in the light of earliest progress. The 


work of the tenth year is called a Survey of Civ- 
ilization; that of the eleventh, Modern History. The 
latter is described as a “combination of European 
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history and American history since approximately 
1750, chief stress being placed on phases of the pe- 
riod which concern the United States. In contrast 
with the course in Survey of Civilization emphasis 
is placed on the narrative.” One of the advantages 
pointed out for the sequence is that when “modern” 
history is studied after the course in the Survey of 
Civilization, “it completes a unified and coherent view 
of the evolution of human progress.” 

Mr. Hill says of the course: 

“In the senior high school two years of required 
history is all that can reasonably be expected at the 
present time. ‘The problem then is the selection 
of the two years of required work. For obvious 
reasons American history cannot be omitted. In a 
world whose confines are steadily shrinking it is 
equally apparent that modern European history 
should not be ignored. In like manner, if the study 
of the past is to give boys and girls an intelligent 
appreciation and understanding of their social en- 
vironment, the outstanding movements and civiliza- 
tions of ancient and medieval times can not be over- 
looked. 

“Confronted with a limitation of two years for 
the work and conscious of the significance of the va- 
rious fields of history as explained above, the History 
Department of the University High School has at- 
tempted to solve the problem by offering the follow- 
ing two years of history (the first for what is ordi- 
narily regarded as the tenth grade, and the second 
for what is usually termed the eleventh grade): 
Survey of Civilization, Modern History.’ 

Although Mr. Hill is thinking and planning in 
terms of two years of required work in history, in 
actual practice, as he himself admits, the course as 
organized is on an elective basis and is so designed 
that each year constitutes an independent unit. It 
is interesting to note that in this outstanding experi- 
mental center an effort is being made at this point 
in the curriculum to introduce a substantial portion 
of modern history and that this is presented not too 
much as an appendage to American history, but as 
a means of providing students of American develop- 
ment with a point of view which will be world wide 
in its scope. 

Tue Iowa Srare UNiversiry 
Hien Scuoot Course 

On the other hand, the University High School of 
the State University of Iowa, another experimental 
center, in a recent bulletin (1925)° outlining the 
work for the tenth school year accepts in general the 
recommendations of the Committee on Social Studies 
of the N. E. A. but allocates all the work in the 
field of European history to this one year. The 
organization is topical. As a part of what the au- 
thors, Dr. B. L. Pierce and Miss E. E. Sharpe, call 
“Background and Beginnings,” are included such 
phases of this background as “how long man has 
inhabited the earth,’ “man in the Orient,” and “in 
Greece,” and “the ancient Roman world.” It will 
be noted that the geographical background receives 
considerable emphasis at this point, revealing an ap- 


preciation of the geographical bases of man’s devel- 
opment. ‘This portion is presented to make clear 
how it was that “man built up civilization.” Then 
follow the Middle Ages in which attention is directed 
to such considerations as the extent to which the 
early centuries may be regarded as a period of 
transition, the development of agriculture, the church 
as “the sole source of unity,” the Commercial Revo- 
lution, the life of the people, education, the develop- 
ment of nationalism, and the Renaissance as a 
“transition from the medieval to the modern world.” 
A tendency is apparent here to deviate somewhat 
from what might prove to be a more logical and a 
more historical order of topics, e. g., the introduc- 
tion of the commercial revolution at a point so far 
removed from the Renaissance and the incorpora- 
tion of the Renaissance itself as a part of the general 
division, the Middle Ages. 

The next main division is “the development of 
absolutism to 1815” with five main queries to be 
answered: 1) “To what extent did government, na- 
tionalism and international relationships develop dur- 
ing this period”; 2) “‘to what extent did agriculture, 
trade and industry advance’; 3) “how the people 
lived’; 4) “what were their intellectual interests” ; 
and 5) “their religious conditions.” 

In the last portion, “Europe since 1815,” the main 
subdivisions are: Social conditions; the development 
of education, science, art, and literature; religion; 
and the development of industry and agriculture 
(which is framed as the question or problem, “how 
modern industrialism aids in merging European his- 
tory into world history’’); and “nationalism and in- 
ternationalism.” 

Taken as a whole the syllabus would appear to be 
a somewhat radical departure from the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee whose work the authors have 
accepted. It represents an interesting and sug- 
gestive effort to present at this point what might 
be called a survey of social history, but at a level 
which might challenge the abilities of pupils who 
were not already fairly weil orientated. It should 
be added, however, that there are frequent references 
back to the junior high school program which serves 
as a foundation for this later presentation. 

This course from the point of view of content has 
been outlined in considerable detail (in nothing like 
the detail, however, of the bulletin itself—a pam- 
phlet of 101 pages), because of the evident tendency 
in some quarters to reduce to a single year (possibly 
making the work of that year a required unit), 
such instruction as may be given in history in the 
senior high school outside the field of American 
history. 

Typicat State Courses or Stupy: A Year or 

European History, PeNNsyLvaNnia 

The Pennsylvania State Course of Study also rep- 
resents such an effort to organize a one-year course 
for the tenth school year." It was completed in 1923 
and attempts to reconcile the somewhat conflicting 
points of view of the sociologist and the historian. 
It is a less successful effort to present the main as- 
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pects of social and cultural development than the 
lowa course; on the other hand, it adheres more 
closely perhaps to those traditional threads of de- 
velopment which impress the idea of the continuity 
of human progress as expressed in great historical 
movements and in outstanding landmarks of prog- 
ress. In fact it is this concept of development and 
the continuity of history which the teacher is urged 
to stress here. ‘The course, while topical in char- 
acter, is less disjointed than is the lowa course for 
this very reason. On the other hand, the cultural 
aspects of human progress which it seeks to impress 
as the real kernel of instruction do not stand out in 
quite the same clear-cut fashion as in the other 
course. ‘The student is to appreciate “the great part 
played by science, literature, political philosophy, 
the yearnings for democracy, agriculture, humani- 
tarianism, invention and industry in the evolution of 
modern society.” His study begins with “the 
epoch-making achievements of early man’ for the 
reason that ‘we are all too forgetful that the insti- 
tutions which are the bulwark of modern society have 
their origins in the centuries, yes, the milleniums of 
the past.” * ‘Those courses which limit the field to 
Europe since 1750 are therefore conceived to be in- 
herently weak. ‘The teacher is warned against over- 
stressing the economic and political phases of history. 
Understanding the present is accepted as one of 
the major objectives to be attained. Still another 
social objective appearing in the Cardinal Principles 
of Secondary Education’ is stressed at this point, 
viz., the proper use of leisure time. The course is 
also conceived as a kind of prophylaxis against revo- 
lution for it is to cultivate “a passion for orderly ad- 
vance.” ‘The training element is found in the devel- 
opment of powers of discrimination and independent 
judgment. It is of special interest to note that 
whereas these objectives are often cited in connec- 
tion with the entire program in history in the high 
school, in the Pennsylvania course they are the spe- 
cific objectives to be attained in connection with the 
work of the tenth year. In other words, the framers 
of the course conceive of each year of work as 
charged with its specific accomplishment toward that 
larger citizenship program proposed for the entire 
group of the social studies. 

Nineteen main divisions of the field are recognized 
with imperfect attempts to indicate the relative 
amount of time and emphasis to be devoted to each. 
The following will indicate the nature of the divi- 
sions: The Orient; Greeks; Rome; Period of Transi- 
tion; the Middle Ages; Life and Culture in the Mid- 
dle Ages; the Renaissance; Age of the Protestant 
Revolt; Tendencies to Absolutism; French Revolu- 
tion, Napoleon and Reaction; the Industrial Revolu- 
tion; Modern England and the British Empire; 
Russia, Turkey and the Near East; Modern Science 
and Progress; ete. 

The relative emphasis and amount of time to be 
devoted to these and to their various subdivisions is 
indicated by such instructions as, “Do not go on to 
Roman history until you feel sure that the students 


know the influence and contributions of Greek civil- 
ization from the Indus to the Tiber”; “the events of 
the Peloponnesian War need not be studied in de- 
tail’; “take plenty of time to study the life of the 
people in the cities and in the country: their houses, 
their occupations, their means of communication, 
their amusements, their education, the remarkable 
growth of world commerce” [Rome]; “take time to 
study the growth of Christianity and its final tri- 
umph”’; “take plenty of time to study the activities 
and interests of Charlemagne.” The reader often 
wonders from just what source all this time will be 
forthcoming for this rather comprehensive program. 

As in the Iowa course the emphasis upon modern 
science is an outstanding feature. It becomes the 
occasion for a kind of preachment to the teacher. 
The following extract from the syllabus reveals the 
point of view of the framers of the course: 

“Advance in knowledge of social science has fol- 
lowed but not kept pace with that in physical and 
biologic science. Bewildering complexity and va- 
riability of human beings and human relationships 
contribute much to the slowing up of positive ad- 
vance. However, the following steps have been 
taken: A critical and painstaking use of sources in 
studying man’s past; extension of that past back 
through the ancient Orient to the Stone Age and 
thence to untold centuries before; increasing realiza- 
tion of the slow process by which man’s advance 
has been painfully built up upon the hard-won 
achievements of his ancestors; scientific attitude and 
vistas revealed by modern anthropology, history, 
economics, sociology, political theory.” *° 

It is evident that a decided effort has been made 
in both the Pennsylvania and the lowa State Uni- 
versity High School courses to cull the best material 
from this very rich and fruitful field for the purposes 
of instruction. This selective process is even more 
in evidence in the organization of the University of 
Chicago High School course for the tenth year. The 
result, however, is attained here by combining” the 
latter part of European development with the Ameri- 
can history. A course in American institutions for 
the twelfth school year relieves the eleventh year of 
some of the pressure upon it as to the inclusion of 
desirable materials. It should be noted, however, 
that here too, as in the Iowa and Pennsylvania plan, 
there is operative the idea of a “course” in history 
and in the social studies. 

“Tue Mopern Worvp,” Marytanp 

Three other state courses of instruction are out- 
standing among the new courses which have appeared 
within these years, the Maryland Manual (1924),'* 
the New Jersey Syllabus (February, 1925),'* and 
the Connecticut Manual (1924).** The very names 
which have been given to these courses illustrate 
the variation in content and the differences in point 
of view. The Maryland course is “the modern 
world”; New Jersey, possibly still under the spell 
of her location and earlier history, compromises, and 
proposes either one of two alternatives, a course in 
modern history or in the history of world civiliza- 
tion, although in justice to the framers of the course 
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it should be added that their preference is for the 
former; Connecticut accepts unequivocally world his- 
tory as the most satisfactory basis for the work of 
this year. These state courses, therefore, are of 
special interest in their revelation of possibilities. 

First as to the Maryland proposals. The Mary- 
land course of study acknowledges its indebtedness 
to the Second Committee of Eight quoting liberally 
from its report on the Tenth Grade. Four alterna- 
tive plans are proposed for the four year high school, 
involving the tenth school year. In two of these 
plans the modern world forms the basis of study in 
the tenth year with a brief treatment of the period 
to 1650; in the other, World History since 1815. 
This world history since 1815, however, although 
a unit in itself is in reality a portion of the course 
in “the Modern World.” In one of these alterna- 
tive schemes modern history is introduced in the lat- 
ter half of the first year (IXth) and continues 
throughout the tenth year. The course in “the Mod- 
ern World” is one of four courses proposed for the 
four year high school. 

The course in “the Modern World” as outlined 
in the manual consists of two parts, a “preliminary 
survey of ancient and medieval world,’ in which 
the recommendations of the Committee on History 
and Education for Citizenship are followed in the 
main, and “the modern world,” beginning where the 
Committee’s report itself begins, with the Rise of 
Autocratic Governments, and recognizing from this 
point on the same general aspects of the field. The 
same general theme is also accepted, that of the rise 
of democracy. The outline supplied is “not a de- 
tailed syllabus for this course. Its main purpose 
is to indicate to teachers the topical method of ap- 
proach to the study of History, and to impress them 
with the fact that conditions, movements, institu- 
tions, and ideas are more significant than mere 
events.” ** 


Mopern Hisrory or History or Wor.ip 
Civirzation, New Jersey 

The Manual which the New Jersey Syllabus 
superseded was generally acknowledged to be one 
of the most satisfactory results attained by a state 
department in developing a state course of study. 
Although following in many particulars the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Social Studies of 
the N. E. A., it incorporated much besides that was 
representative of the best thought and practice. The 
new Syllabus is in many of its features as progres- 
sive in character as was the old Manual. 

It suggests as one of two alternative units for 
Grade X, modern history, the other being “the his- 
tory of world civilization.” “A two-year, or at least 
a year-and-a-half course in European history is 
recommended. ‘The year course in the history of 
world civilization “is offered only for those schools 
where it is not possible to give any more time to 
the subject, and this course is considered a more 
complete unit than one which begins either at 1760 
or 1789.” 


Acknowledgments are made throughout to the in- 
fluence of the new Committee of Eight and the com- 
mittee in charge have paid that committee the com- 
pliment of reprinting in toto their syllabus for the 
period from Louis XIV to the present, incorporating 
in their manual many of the suggestions as to time 
allotment, the use of the newspaper and _ periodical 
material, ete. 

The aim and content of the course in the history 
of world civilization is stated as follows: 

“It seems that such a course as this should give a 
brief review of our remote historical background 
from prehistoric man to the 19th century; that the 
world of the 19th and 20th centuries should be very 
carefully studied; that a course which draws to- 
gether all the political, economic, social and intel- 
lectual forces of the past might serve as a basis for 
further study in economics, history, and social sci- 
ence.” 

The barest outline serves to indicate the scope of 
the course. It is purposely made so “in order to 
give the teacher opportunity to clothe it in his own 
style.” It sets forth the main divisions of the field 
which are four in number, the rise of civilization, its 
advance in western lands, the transition from ancient 
to modern times, and modern times. The fourteen 
subdivisions under these follow in the main epochs 
or periods of time, emphasizing here and there the 
geographical background, e. g., Beginnings in Eastern 
Mediterranean Basin, Rome, Middle Ages (to 1500), 
Development of Constitutional Government in Eng- 
land (12th, 13th, 14th centuries), the Renaissance 
(14th, 15th centuries), Era of Reformation, Rise of 
National States (by 1650), ete. To indicate still 
more clearly the scope of the work to be done, the 
following topics are starred as deserving of more 
intensive study as a background for the period from 
Louis XIV to the’ present. (This is to indicate a 
possible selection of material from this one year sur- 
vey for a half year course which may serve as an 
introduction to modern history) :— 

The Development of the Intellectual and Aesthetic 

Life of Greece. 

Contributions of Greece to Civilization. 

Contributions of Rome to Civilization. 

Feudalism. 

Development of Constitutional Goverament in 

England in the 12th, 13th, and 14th Centuries. 

Period of the Reformation. 

A table accompanies the outline of the course in 
the History of World Civilization, indicating the 
actual time allotment which is based upon a school 
year of 180 days. Not only are the approximate 
number of days indicated but the percentage of class 
exercises. A half year is allotted to the history prior 
to 1815. A little more than half of this time is 
given to the history from Louis XIV to 1815. The 
time allotment for the Orient, Greece and Rome to 
800 is between three and four weeks of five periods 
each, leaving about four weeks to bring the story 
down to the times of Louis XIV, Peter and Frederick 
the Great. 
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Wortp History, ConNECTICUT 

The new Connecticut Manual of the Social Studies 
for Secondary Schools suggests world history as the 
content for the tenth school year to be given five 
periods a week. Provision is made for two cycles of 
history and social studies, both of which tend to con- 
form in many respects to the recommendations of 
the Committee on History and Education for Citizen- 
ship. ‘They show the effect, too, of other influences, 
e. g., the emphasis upon the European background of 
American history in the Report of the First Commit- 
tee of Eight. The course in world history forms 
the first year of the second cycle and its purpose 
becomes more intelligible in the light of the work 
which is outlined for Grades VII-VIII. Grade Vil 
covers the World, its People and their History, and 
Grade VIII, the Growth of the United States as a 
National Community. 

No detailed syllabus is presented for world his- 
tory. “This unit may be described as a study of the 
important developments in the progress of all the 
people of the world in all their group activities, 
from earliest times to the present. ‘This study with 
that of the eleventh year will differ from the histo- 
ries of the first cycle in the establishment of some 
generalized knowledge and much training in an un- 
derstanding of relationships, together with a defi- 
nite attempt at a comprehensive treatment according 
to the chart appearing below. A number of suitable 
texts in ‘World History’ have recently been pub- 
lished, which are only slightly comparable to the 
old ‘General History’ texts. ‘There are also available 
two or three textbooks in modern history, which are 
‘world histories in essence, since they contain a brief 
introductory early world survey, the study of which 
would occupy about six weeks, and then take up, 
as the major portion of their content, the history 
of the last four hundred years.”** ‘Then follows 
as an additional objective the familiar quotation 
from the Report of the Committee on Social Studies 
of the N. E. A. as to the possibility of cultivating 
a sympathetic understanding with other nations by 
means of such a course. 

This year, as is indicated clearly in an illuminat- 
ing “diagram of work” at the end of the pamphlet 
(cited in the quotation above), is but one step in a 
continuous program which reaches its consummation 
with the last school year. The work of these four 
upper years is organized on a common basis to pre- 
sent the “five-fold aspects” of our social life. In 
this tabular presentation of the work of these years, 
the “economic,” “cultural,” “religious,” “social,” “po- 
litical,’ and ‘“‘general” aspects of the work of each 
year are briefly analyzed and set over against each 
other to furnish the teacher with a composite picture 
of the net result to be attained if the plan is ac- 
cepted in its entirety. The so-called “general as- 
pects” of the tenth year are described as “the out- 
standing events in the history of the British Em- 
pire; France; Germany; Spain, Italy; the Balkan 


countries; Russia; Western Asia; Eastern Asia; Af- 
rica; South America,” and the “main threads in the 
world’s progress.” Such economic aspects of this 
part of the history are to be emphasized as “the 
stages in man’s economic life,’ “agriculture and agri- 
cultural methods,” “manufacturing,” ‘‘organization 
of business,” “‘land tenure,” “movements for change 
in economic organization.” The cultural include, 
“education,’ “language and literature,” “science, 
invention and learning”; the social, “home and com- 
munity life,” “class distinctions and interrelations,” 
“migrations of peoples,” “public health,” prevention 
and correction of crime’; and the political, ““develop- 
ment of law,” “forms and methods of government,” 
“political parties,’ “government of colonial posses- 
sions,” “international relations and warfare,” “move- 
ments toward international peace.” 
Wor.p History Kansas anp OreGon 

Several other states have prepared new manuals 
and courses of study within this interval. The evi- 
dence which they offer as to tendencies is in the main 
cumulative in character. They bear rather striking 
testimony to the growing strength of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Social Studies of 
the N. E. A. The courses outlined tend to approxi- 
mate one or the other of those already described. 
Like these the designations which they bear reveal 
their scope and purpose. In the Kansas course of 
study which appeared in 1925 *° “modern world his- 
tory’ and modern European history are offered as 
alternative courses. The rise of democracy is ac- 
cepted as the central theme for both courses and the 
instruction is “topical rather than purely chrono- 
logical.’” ‘The modern European history differs from 
the course in world history in being looked upon as 
the second half of a two-year sequence in world 
history. ““The brief review of ancient history called 
for in the one-year course may be omitted in the 
two-year course and the study commenced with the 
year 1748.” State adopted textbooks define in the 
main the limits of the course and its content. In 
addition the pamphlet itself makes many helpful sug- 
gestions as to emphasis. For example, in the course 
on modern world history four distinct studies are 
suggested for the period from 1500 to 1750, one of 
economic and social changes, one of scientific de- 
velopments, one of religious changes, and one of 
“the rise of nations and national patriotism.” - “The 
principal study of the period 1814-1914 is the growth 
of internationalism and democracy.” 

It is interesting to note that the 1925-1927 Course 
of Study for the state of Oregon ** places World His- 
tory in the IXth grade, leaving the Xth year for a 
course in Geography. The aims for the world his- 
tory which is to be presented at this point include 
among others which are more or less familiar, 
“evaluation of opposing forces in the progress of 
civilization: for example, the conservative and the 
radical and “the desire to incorporate into our own 
civilization the spiritual and cultural values of other 
peoples.” 
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European or Generat History Vircinia 

The term “general history” is used in the new 
State Course of Study for Virginia.’ True to the 
practice in so many of the southern states, it plans 
for an eleven-year program instead of a twelve, and 
assigns either modern or general history to the Ninth 
Grade or to the second year of the four-year high 
school. In spite of the fact that the state prescribes 
the particular textbook for each unit of work, the 
manual sets forth a plan of study and suggests a 
topical outline. Of the three additional references 
for the modern European history which are cited 
throughout, one is to an advanced geography. Five 
main divisions are recognized. The first of these is 
introductory in character and suggests the value of 
European history and the influence of geography on 
the building of nations. This is followed by the gen- 
eral theme of the growth of the leading countries of 
Europe during the 17th century as influenced by 
“physical conditions,’ “industrial and economic 
plans,” ‘“‘great men of the time,” “attitude of the 
ruler toward democracy in government,” and “social 
organizations.” ‘The third of these divisions is an 
answer to such questions as 

“Why certain nations of Europe were more auto- 
cratic than others in government during the eigh- 
teenth century, and how this affected the people. 
Why and how all of the leading countries recognized 
a balance of power as the guiding principle in 
diplomacy during this time, regardless of individual 
or smaller states’ rights and interests. How the in- 
dustrial revolution affected different nations. The 
rank of European nations at the close of the eigh- 
teenth century.” 

The fourth is concerned with “the relative posi- 
tion of European nations during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Reasons for the revolutionary movements of 
this time. How different nations reacted to the 
democratic movement that was sweeping the con- 
tinent of Europe.” 

The concluding division is an answer to the four 
questions: 

“How was it possible for the greatest war of all 
history to occur in the twentieth century?” 

“What did this war cost?” 

“How did it end?” 

“What is being done to avert future wars?” 

It also points out that “the 20th century is most 
interesting and involved.” 

An analysis of the course in general history, the 
other alternative for the same year, supplies but 
slight guidance as to the amount of time to be de- 
voted to the various epochs or the relative emphasis 
to be placed upon them, unless we seek it in the 
pages of the state adopted textbook. The course is 
apparently designed to be elementary in character 
as is indicated by the number of reading references 
to such books as Nida, Dawn of American History 
in Europe, Hodgdon, Enchanted Past, Tappan, 
Story of the Greeks, and Old World Stories, and 
Haaren and Poland, Famous Men of the Middle 


Ages. 


Genera History anp Movern History 1n 
OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma has prepared a separate pamphlet out- 
lining the course of study in “social science.” ** This 
was prepared in 1924 and is designed to serve as a 
guide for the next five years. Like so many of these 
newer courses much more space is devoted to general 
objectives, methods, equipment, etc., than to the 
courses themselves. There is a generous sprinkling of 
quotations from the History Inquiry. Several of the 
diagrams which appeared there’ are also reproduced. 
This, too, like the Virginia Course provides for a one- 
year course in general history and for another in 
modern history. These are briefly outlined. The 
last named is given where there is a two-year se- 
quence in European history. Although the school 
year is not indicated in the pamphlet it would appear 
to be the tenth year, as the whole program adheres 
closely to the recommendations of the Committee 
on Social Studies of the N. E. A. State adopted 
textbooks prescribe the limits of these courses. 
“Americans who take the duties and responsibilities 
of citizenship seriously no longer ignore the recent 
history of other nations.” “The fundamental con- 
ception of the interdependence of all nations consti- 
tutes the central idea in a consideration of Modern 
History.”’ ‘These are some of the statements appear- 
ing in connection with the course in modern his- 
tory. “The object of the course in ‘general history’ 
is a complete survey in a single year of the 
trend of the world’s progress from the beginning of 
civilization to the present time.” Teachers who wish 
to dwell upon certain points “which seem to them 
of unusual importance will find at the end of most 
of the chapters [of the state adopted textbook} a list 
of books from which supplementary material may be 
obtained.” 

Movern History 1n MINNESOTA 

In the Minnesota course of study modern history 
appears in the second year of the four-year high 
school course. This is a second half of a two-year 
sequence in world history which breaks at the date 
1500. It is significant that the first year is elective, 
and the second, required, or “constant,” as the 
manual expresses it. The manual makes the follow- 
ing suggestion in connection with this year of re- 
quired work: 

“In case pupils have not taken ancient history, 
it would be wise to use two or three weeks in a hasty 
sutvey of the contributions of the Orient, Greece 
and Rome to civilization, of life in the middle ages 
and of the medieval church.” In this particular it 
is similar to the one-year course outlined by the Com- 
mittee on History, with this difference that intensive 
study begins with an earlier date (1500) than is 
planned there. The outline supplied is intended to 
indicate interpretation, emphasis, and proportion 
rather than detail. There are ten main divisions of 
subject matter as follows: 

I. Review of the Renaissance c. 
c. 1600. 


1350 to 
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II. The Reformation. 
Ill. Material development in the 16th, 
and early 18th centuries. 

IV. Spiritual development [same period}. 
V. Absolutist and imperial movements. 
VI. Era of Revolutions [this includes the 

American and the French Revolution}. 


17th 


VII. Material development of 18th and 19th 
centuries. 
VIII. Political Revolution in 19th century. 


IX. Modern Imperialism. 
X. World Progress and Conflict. 

Five aims are set forth for this study, among which 
are included, in addition to the oft-repeated objective 
of understanding the present, the development of 
tolerance and breadth of mind, fitting for citizenship 
by showing how to use democracy, how to appreciate 
institutions gained by long struggle and sacrifice, 
how to improve these institutions, how to appraise 
and use facts in forming judgments and how to use 
leisure profitably and pleasantly. In this last, and 
in the formulation of “a lasting habit of reading 
understandingly good magazines and newspapers” 
are suggestions of a special method applicable to 
the work of this year. In passing, one is again 
reminded of the recommendations of the Committee 
on History and Education for Citizenship. The syl- 
labus, including the bibliography and the suggestions 
which accompany it, occupies a little more than 75 
pages of the manual. 

Indiana has also published recently (1923) a sep- 
arate pamphlet on history and social sciences.’® 
This makes practically the same proposals as are 
found in the Oklahoma course of study and leaves 
it to the textbook to define the scope of the course. 
A rather definite time schedule is supplied for the 
one-year course, the last half of the year being given 
over to the period since the French Revolution. The 
Michigan course of the same date (1923) recom- 
mends the alternatives proposed by the Committee 
on Social Studies of the N. E. A.”° 


Oxssectives AND Metuop: Missouri, Louisiana 
AND Texas 


The interest attaching to the Missouri, Louisiana, 
and Texas courses is not so much because of the 
content proposed as the attempts to define objectives 
and suggest special method. The state of Missouri 
has a number of large and representative committees 
working on a general revision of the entire high 
school program. These committees, including that 
on the social studies, have thus far concerned them- 
selves primarily with objectives. Separate groups 
are at work on the different units in the field of the 
social studies proposed. One of these groups is 
responsible for courses in World History and in Eu- 
ropean History. Five objectives are set forth for 
the work to be done, as follows: ** 

1. To explain the fundamental processes and fac- 
tors which have operated through history and 
which have made the world what it is today. 

2. To study man’s social relations and obligations 


not only to his community, to his state, and to 
his nation, but to the world at large. 

3. To create an interest in man’s experiences in the 
past in adjusting human institutions to the 
changing conditions of the times. 

4. To develop a reasoned judgment on vital prob- 
lems of international relations through a per- 
spective of human development embracing all 
nations by showing their mutual inter- 
dependence. 

5. To stimulate an appreciation of the ideals, cul- 
tural values, and material contributions to con- 
temporary civilization by nations other than our 
own, and to recognize our debt to them. 

In the new course of study for Louisiana (1925)** 
general history is definitely proposed for the tenth 
year in every course. Here, too, a state-adopted text- 
book fixes the content. Exercises of a specific type 
are to form the basis of notebook and library work. 
This work “to be accepted must meet the following 
requirements: 

a. It must be based on map work and assigned 

topics. 

b. It must not exhibit as notebook work (except 
as stated in c.) any work dictated by the 
teacher, and copied charts or graphic repre- 
sentations or analyses found in textbooks in 
collateral reading or in other notebooks. 

c. Fifty per cent. of the notebook exercises may 
consist of copied work as follows: [Here fol- 
lows an enumeration of such items as copied 
maps, filled-in outlines, copied drawings, se- 
lected illustrative material, etc.] All work in 
c) should be accompanied, if possible, by refer- 
ences to the authorities from which it was ob- 
tained; also by proper explanations showing its 
historic value or its relation to the topic 
studied. 

d. The following kind of exercises and others of 
like nature are acceptable for the remainder 
of the required notebook work: 

(1) Answers to questions on secondary or 
source material. 
(2) Synopses of brief selections of source ma- 
terial. 
(3) Comparisons made by the pupils from ma- 
terial found in the text or elsewhere. 
(4) Brief statements made by the pupils of 
things learned from collateral reading. 
(5) Charts or graphic representations made by 
the pupils. 
(6) Characterizations based upon historic in- 
cidents. 
(7) Brief compositions representing original 
investigations or thought. 
(8) Descriptions of historic excursions or visits 
to museums. 
(9) Discussions or debates. 
(10) One exercise showing the collateral read- 
ing done by the pupils in the history work 
of the year. 
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Then follow definite instructions as to the form of 
the notebook, with the caution, “The notebook is 
@ means to an end and not an end in itself.” 

Texas also follows in the main the proposals made 
by the Committee on Social Studies of the N. E. A. 
in its 1925 course of study.** It refers to world his- 
tory as having been “added” to the course of study 


‘ and suggests “for those who would have it in place 


of the two-year European history” that it be given 
in the second year. ‘This is the point at which 
modern history was given. ‘The old order, however, 
is still suggested for continued use. ‘There is no 
effort to outline the work for the new course in world 
history except to point out that it “must necessarily 
be a rapid survey of political history. Stress must 
be placed on the civilization and contributions to 
modern civilization of Prehistory, the Ancient East, 
Greece, Rome, and the Middle Ages; and on the 
downfall of absolutism, the rise of nationalism and 
imperialism. America should come in for her part 
in the world development.” 

An elaborate and detailed chart has been prepared 
for the modern history in which appear the “points 
of emphasis,” the “‘projects,’ “the maps,” “the ac- 
quaintance list,’ “topics for source study,” the defi- 
nitions to be mastered and the general references. 
A time schedule accompanies these and it is inter- 
esting to note that a half year is given over to the 
period since 1870. ‘The arrangement is not alto- 
gether chronological. There are seven main divi- 
sions of the field as follows: 

I. The Age of Autocracy. 
II. The Age of Revolution. 
III. Progress of Nationalism and Democracy in 
Western Europe. 
IV. Progress of Autocracy in Eastern Europe. 
V. Commercial Expansion. 
VI. Economic and Social Development. 

VII. The Conflict. 

Fifty-eight “projects,” so-called, are cited, of 
which the following. are types: 

List the arguments for and against Charles’ re- 

moval. 

Compare policies of Richelieu and Mazarin. 

Detailed report on Poland accompanied by map 

showing partitions. 

Make a chart of the enlightened despots and their 

reforms and of the reformers and their demands. 

Chart the revolutions occurring from 1815 to 1830 

and the conferences that occurred. Note the 
influence of Metternich. 

Outline the history of Poland, 1750-1860. 

A day of travel. Give customs and descriptions 

of the countries studied. 

Such words as “contrast,’ “compare,” “outline” 
describe in the main the type of project. Almost 
one hundred topics or source studies are listed in- 
cluding such aspects of the history as the Taj Mahal, 
March to Versailles [evidently a source study], 
Josephine, Holy Alliance, National Workshops, Paris 
in 1860, Bismarck and the Ems Dispatch [source], 
Moscow, and the Terrorists. 


” 


Recent TextsBooxs 

The extent to which textbooks tend to define the 
actual content taught has already been pointed out. 
Until textbook writers have clothed the syllabi and 
the various suggestions as to handling a unit with 
the flesh and blood of literary form the schools them- 
selves are very loth to modify existing courses. This 
tendency on the part of the great school public to 
wait upon the textbook writer is indicated over and 
over again in the state courses of study which so 
often appear in the form of citations to chapter and 
verse in a particular textbook. 

Textbooks in line with the recommendations of the 
Committee of Five and the Committee on Social 
Studies of the N. E. A. had already begun to appear 
in the years immediately preceding the outbreak of 
the World War. There were already a goodly num- 
ber of these by 1920. As the movement gained 
momentum for a one-year course in general, or world 
history, and for a similar one-year course in modern 
history, efforts began to be made to meet it with 
appropriate textbooks. The testimony of Dr. Nunn 
has already been cited as to the results in the field 
of world history. “What has hitherto been called 
‘world history’,” says the Swiss historian Fueter, 
“has been nothing but a conglomeration. People be- 
lieved they were writing world history if they articu- 
lated together in formal fashion the events of various 
continents.” Few of our recent textbook writers 
seem to share this point of view. As a result the 
successful launching of many of these new courses 
has undoubtedly been seriously handicapped. The 
reappearance in a new format of textbooks which 
originally enjoyed a well-deserved popularity has 
marked the introduction of these newer courses. 
These exhibit many evidences of the revamping 
process and show few of the earmarks of actual 
classroom contacts. Even these would-be-textbook 
writers and the publishers who have encourged their 
efforts have had their trials and tribulations as the 
result of the divergent points of view and the effort 
to keep pace with the actual demands of the field, 
if not to anticipate them. 

From what has already been said, it is apparent 
that general history is destined for a new lease of 
life. It is not another case, however, of Banquo’s 
ghost, but represents a very sincere desire to ac- 
quaint high school students with a background and 
a culture other than their own that they may the 
better understand the world in which they live. This 
is no longer a realm limited by the confines of their 
own country. No one will take issue with the Wis- 
consin Manual in admitting the “tremendous influ- 
ence in favor of world history” of the Wells, Outline 
of History, or that “the general history of a few 
years ago is definitely and permanently discarded.” 
Although the authors of this particular course of 
study are content to rest the case with the pronounce- 
ment that the “solution of the problem lies in further 
experiment,” ** certain textbook writers have been 
willing with Mr. Wells, to venture a solution as to 
content and emphasis and some of these books are 
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already securing a foothold as the bases for the work 
of the classroom. 

We shall confine ourselves to those which have 
appeared within the past five years, omitting all 
illustrations of revamped material. Four books de- 
serve mention as reflections of the possibilities in the 
field of a one-year European, general, world, or 
modern history. Our interest in reviewing these is 
in their revelation of content, emphasis, and method 
appropriate to the content and grade. It is not 
our purpose to appraise their value as textbooks. 
Only one of them approximates a general history in 
its scope although two of the others project the stu- 
dent back into the earliest stages of man’s history. 
This is Elson, Modern Times and the Living Past, 
which appeared in 1921. It is a volume of 727 
pages, about 2/7 of which is devoted to ancient his- 
tory down to the fall of Rome (476). Another 
seventh carries the story down to the Reformation, 
leaving 4/7, or approximately 400 pages, for the 
later centuries. About three hundred of these four 
hundred pages are devoted to the last two centuries. 
Its main divisions are, The Oriental Peoples, Ancient 
Greece, Ancient Rome, the Teutonic Peoples, the 
Life of the Middle Ages, the Nations of the Middle 
Ages, the Period of the Reformation, The Old Ré- 
gime, the French Revolution, the Progress of 
Democracy, and the World War. The author has 
sought “to visualize the past” ** and has devoted con- 
siderable space to the social and industrial life of 
the people. At the same time he has endeavored “‘to 
retain the thread of the political narrative, especially 
in the accounts of ancient Greece and Rome and of 
the great nations of modern Europe.” 

Aside from this indication of purpose the prin- 
ciples governing his selection of material seem to 
be those of interest and tradition and he is as likely 
to relegate to his “Side Talks” or to omit altogether 
matter that in the judgment of others might well 
form an integral part of the course. There is no 
conception of any method to be followed beyond the 
idea that the pupil is to secure some rather desirable 
information about the world’s past. The author 
rather decries anything like a study of sources or of 
anything else which may seem in even a remote fash- 
ion to savor of the interest of the specialist. His- 
tory is to him a charming narrative to be assimilated 
as such. The questions which follow each chapter 
are in the nature of quizzes of what has been read. 
The result is a readable narrative which solves few 
of the problems of the classroom but may have the 
merit of leaving the teacher free to follow her own 
sweet way if she approves of the materials which the 
author has selected. 

There is an evident desire on the part of Dr. Elson 
to direct attention to the relative importance of our 
own times. This, however, is much more true of 
the other books which seek to point the way in this 
field. Professors Hayes and Moon, although with- 
out the advantage of actual contact with the sec- 
ondary school classroom, have made a conscientious 
attempt to grasp its problems and to incorporate in 


their Modern History (1923) that material which 
will give high school students an adequate grasp and 
understanding of “the really significant facts and 
people” so that they may not, as they express it, 
“nod at a large number of isolated persons and 
things,” but may get a “clear picture of the whole 
landscape” rather than “vague impressions of fleet- 
ing fences and telegraph poles.” ‘We have been 
influenced,” they go on to say, “by the vital signifi- 
cance of democracy in modern times, so much so, 
that the rise of democracy may be said to be our 
central theme.” They have “taken special pains to 
equip the text with the best and most up to date 
helps for student and teacher” and proceed to men- 
tion their illustrations (which are- most commend- 
able), their map equipment, and “Questions for Re- 
view,” “Special Topics” and the like. The general 
plan followed is not unlike that suggested by the 
Report of the Second Committee of Eight. The book 
is frankly written from the standpoint of the Great 
War and has been colored throughout by the develop- 
ments of recent years, but there is also an effort to 
pick up those threads in the more distant past which 
serve to make the later centuries more comprehensible. 
The textbook follows very much the lines of Profes- 
sor Hayes’ larger college textbook and it would seem 
at times that he was writing under the spell of this 
eminently readable and thoughtful analysis of mod- 
ern history, for the same philosophical treatment 
marks the work of the two authors of the more ele- 
mentary treatise. There is scarcely a page which 
does not carry its interpretative message. In this 
particular it is in marked contrast to the book already 
discussed. The confines of the course, the relative 
emphasis attaching to its elements, may be grasped 
in part by the authors’ allotment of space to the 
various divisions of time covered. The treatment, as 
will be noted, is frankly topical. The book consists 
of six parts, each preceded by a brief introduction, 
to which reference will be made later. 


Pages 
Part I. Background and Beginnings............... 129 

Of this portion, which carries the reader to 

about 1700, the allotment of space by 

pages is as follows: 

Review of Earlier Civilizations (including 

Commercial, financial, scientific changes.. 58 

Religious changes (“Religious Unity Is 

“Nations Become Patriotic” .............. 20 

Part II. Age of Autocracy: the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
100 

Part III. The Great Revolutions (including the Puri- 
tan, American, French, and Industrial). 170 

Part IV. Age of Democracy: the 19th and 20th 
Part V. The White Man’s Burden................. 50 
Part VI. The World in Ferment.................... 160 


This makes a total of 856 pages, excluding appen- 
dices, ete. 

Some idea has already been given of the interpre- 
tative nature of these great divisions. This char- 
acteristic of the textbook is illustrated perhaps more 
clearly by some of the chapter headings, e. g., under 
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Part II: “The Kings strengthen their power,” 
“Peter the Great establishes autocracy in Russia,” 
“Frederick the Great plays the Enlightened Despot,” 
“Autocracy and Mercantilism cause a world conflict.” 
The introductions to each chapter, though brief, pre- 
pare the way for this crystallization of opinion. This 
is tremendously stimulating to the more mature per- 
son who already has some grasp of these centuries. 
How far such generalizations may serve as the basis 
for organizing and presenting the material at this 
stage is a most perplexing question answered only 
on the basis of classroom experiences. 

An interesting but much more radical and for that 
reason perhaps more impractical attempt (from the 
standpoint of actual use), to organize the field of 
modern history is represented by the work of Profes- 
sors H. G. Plum and G. G. Benjamin, assisted by 
Miss Bessie L. Pierce, Modern and Contemporary 
European Civilization: the Persisting Factors of the 
Great War, which also appeared in 1923. It should 
be noted that this departs most radically from the 
syllabus proposed by Dr. Pierce for the Tenth 
Grade. With the idea of organizing a course which 
would bear a direct relation to the Great War and 
its outcomes, the authors begin with a discussion in 
Part I of “The Great Peace—the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles.” This is followed by such topics as: 


Part II. “The Failure of European Diplomacy.” This 
carries the story from the Congress of Vienna through the 
Hague Peace Conventions. 

Part III. “The Near Eastern Question,’ which is traced 
back to the advent of the Turk in Europe, the authors 
stressing particularly developments since 1815 and on 
through the Balkan Wars. 

Part IV. “Nationality and Democracy.” Here they 
hark still farther back, but primarily summarize and in- 
terpret. ‘These influences are traced in some detail from 
1815 to the eve of the War and the authors conclude with 
a more or less philosophical presentation of Nationality 
and Interstate Relations. 

Part V. “Commerce and World War.” This begins 
with the Industrial Revolution and closes with the rise 
of Imperialism. 

Part VI. “The State and Industrial Democracy” traces 
the development of the state and democracy from the In- 
dustrial Revolution through to such recent movements as 
Syndicalism, Guild Socialism, and Co-operation. 

Part VII. “The United States and the War” traces our 
relations with the warring countries to the point where we 
ourselves plunged into the struggle. 


There seemed to be a decided movement during 
the closing months of the war and in the years which 
immediately followed the Armistice looking toward 
the introduction into the schools of courses hinging 
upon the great upheaval. A course such as these 
writers have planned presupposes a better ground- 
ing in history at this point and a greater ability to 
appreciate the philosophy of history than is to be 
found in boys and girls in the tenth school year. 
It would appear that we have not progressed far 
enough in the development of a “course in history” 
to make it possible to introduce so early in the 
school life of our boys and girls a course which 
obviously possesses much merit if the foundations 
were there upon which to build. There is no indi- 
cation of any special methodology beyond the gen- 


erally accepted idea of a topical presentation ac- 
companied by collateral reading. 

The last book to make its appearance is the much 
briefer and more elementary book of Professor 
McNeal, Modern Europe and its Beginnings (1925). 
In a volume of 439 pages the author attempts to 
establish a background for modern life by tracing 
its “ancient origins,” as he characterizes them, in 
the Greek and Roman World. He then describes 
the medieval stage through which European society 
passed on down to what he regards as the real be- 
ginning of the modern period, viz., the Era of 
Religious Conflicts. From this point he describes 
“The Great Age of Kings,” including in this con- 
nection France under Louis XIV, Peter the Great 
and Frederick the Great, the establishment of parlia- 
mentary government in England, colonial expansion 
and colonial policy in the 18th century and the be- 
ginnings of modern science. Then follow the period 
of Revolution, 1789-1815, and the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury or Era of Nationalism and Democracy, witli its 
Industrial Revolution and the creation of Modern 
Germany and Italy. From this point on the story 
centers about the way “the European States become 
world powers” and the “World War and after.” 

The distribution of emphasis, as indicated by 
actual pages, is that one-half of the book is devoted 
to the history before 1789 and a little more than a 
half of this to an account of developments to the time 
of Louis XIV. It will be noted that only Mediter- 
ranean civilization as represented by the Greeks and 
Romans is conceived as contributing to the ancient 
origins of our present-day world. The author devotes 
approximately 50 pages to these two peoples, leaving 
a little more than the same number of pages to tell 
the story down to the Protestant Revolt. The author 
himself calls attention to the fact that three-fourths 
of his book is devoted “to the period since the voy- 
ages of discovery and a half to the period since the 
French Revolution. An impression of the continuity 
of history” is sought and that “sense of reality of 
past life.” In striving to secure the first of these 
the author emphasizes the factors which influence 
each succeeding age and stresses the transitions be- 
tween those ages rather than the breaks, as is so 
often done. There is no marked tendency to direct 
attention to significant generalizations in the rather 
simple, perhaps more or less conventional chapter 
divisions. It is a simple treatment which is obvi- 
ously attempted, one within the range of the IXth or 
Xth year student. Maps are simple but illuminating, 
and at the end of the volume is a series of pictures 
illustrating progress in art throughout the centuries. 
In its definition of the field and its selection of 
materials the volume follows many of the sugges- 
tions made in the Report of the Second Committee 
of Eight to which we have constantly alluded. There 
is the conception, too, of a problem method of attack 
and in this particular the book is far in advance 
of many others which claim a pedagogical equipment 
suited to its would-be users. In addition to the 
usual “questions for review” are a number of so- 
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called “problems.” There are no references for 
further reading, the author apparently thinking that 
this is not of necessity an important feature of 
a course given at this stage (and we are inclined to 
agree with him). 

Prosiems or THE TENTH Grape AND THEIR 

SoLuTIon 

In all the attempts thus far described to prescribe 
the content and method which shall characterize such 
work as may be done in history in the tenth year it is 
very apparent that there are a number of outstanding 
problems which make the successful inauguration of 
such a course a difficult undertaking. Granting the 
desirability of devoting at least one year to the Eu- 
ropean or world field as distinct from the American, 
there is first of all the problem of making a satis- 
factory beginning and of maintaining an emphasis 
as the work proceeds which will provide the kind of 
survey desired. If the specific objectives of these 
courses were more clearly defined this problem might 
prove easier of solution. Each of the courses re- 
viewed is based upon the assumption that much is 
being attempted, and there are various suggestions 
made for limiting the actual amount of the material to 
be used. This is that most difficult of all problems, a 
definition of the field in terms of minimal essentials. 
Aside from such definitions as a syllabus of the older 
type supplies—which is very unsatisfactory—there 
appear here and there definitions in terms of what to 
do and what not to do (Pennsylvania), of specific 
problems or questions to be answered, of a definite 
time schedule by weeks and days (New Jersey). Here 
and there will be found some recognition of the close 
relation which exists between the content and the 
actual method to be used in getting the history over 
to the pupils. Two experimental centers, the Uni- 
versity High School at Chicago and the University 
High School at Wisconsin, are seeking to work out 
a definite procedure or technique, but this is not 
looked upon as a method which is necessarily confined 
to the tenth year. Nor is it altogether peculiar to the 
content of history. A recognition of the problem or 
project method is a characteristic of some of these 
reorganized courses, but here again the method is not 
peculiar to the content nor to this particular unit of 
work. The only exception to this would seem to be 
the encouragement of collateral reading. A special 
drive usually marks the work of this year. There 
would appear to be little progress toward the kind of 
standardization discussed in the Report of the Second 
Committee of Eight. Outside of the possession of a 
satisfactory textbook there seems to have been little 
thought given to the actual materials which are a 
prerequisite to successful work. Every new textbook 
as it appears from the hands of the publisher is 
equipped with an elaborate pedagogical outfit and 
courses of study devote more and more space to re- 
vealing the wealth of pedagogical aids and materials 
at the disposal of the teacher. But aside from cer- 
tain specific page references to selected lists of books, 
little would appear to have been done to discover 
what the pupil actually needs as to wall maps, text- 


book content or supplementary materials, such as out- 
line maps, pictures, etc., for economical and success- 
ful learning at this stage. An attempt to prescribe 
the nature of the contents of a historical notebook 
is certainly a step in this direction (Louisiana), as 
is also the presentation of selected lists of wall maps 
from great collections calling for a rather large 
expenditure of funds. These isolated efforts have 
to do with the work of the tenth year but are by no 
means confined to it. The history period in the 
senior high school is here and there resolving itself 
into a combined work-study-recitation arrangement, 
but not so much under the influence of the special 
work done in history. The plan, whatever may have 
been formulated for attacking the subject matter, 
bears little relation to this newer type of classroom 
procedure. To devise a type of work suited to history 
which will at the same time be in harmony with 
classroom periods devoted to supervised study or con- 
ducted as socialized recitation is one of the problems 
confronting the teacher of history, especially at this 
point. There is also the problem of establishing 
definite points of contact in this particular field of 
history between the rapidly unfolding drama of life 
today and life in the past. Although this is generally 
accepted as a most desirable and necessary object to 
be attained, it would appear that little progress had 
been made at this point in definitely relating this 
material to the content which is drawn primarily 
from the textbook or similar source. It usually takes 
the form of framing a topic in terms more or less 
familiar to the reader of the newspaper or the 
weekly or monthly periodical. How to take care 
of this constantly increasing grist for the pen of the 
future historian, how to relate it to the regular 
textbook work so that it becomes an integral part 
of the same, is in itself an interesting and fruitful 
field for study and experiment. Finally, it is to be 
feared that not enough thought has been given in 
these attempts to correlate a one-year course to the 
bases or foundational work which is needed in earlier 
years. The success of such a course depends to no 
slight degree upon its relation to what has gone be- 
fore, for it is obvious that a year here, and another 
there, spent in the field of history may prove most 
unproductive unless the work represents the develop- 
ment of a continuous and continuing process over a 
succession of school years. 


Tue Denver Experiment 


It is to be regretied that, with here and there 
an exception, the courses described do not reveal 
more clearly the specific problems which their 
framers have sought to solve, the kind of solution 
proposed, and the procedure which they have fol- 
lowed in the results attained. Curriculum revision 
is very much in the air at the present time. An in- 
teresting co-operative effort to improve conditions 
is represented by the three hundred co-operating 
school systems now working under the auspices of 
the National Education Association. Within the past 
year various committees covering the different fields 
which are taught in the elementary and secondary 
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schools have been acting as a kind of clearing house 
for some of these results. The Sub-Committee on 
Social Studies of the Department of Superintendence 
has submitted to a larger committee a report cov- 
ering some of the ways various schools and school 
systems have sought to solve their problems. This 
report will soon be available for the use of those 
who may be interested. 

The city of Denver has attracted considerable at- 
tention in view of its rather comprehensive program 
of curriculum revision. Most of the work has been 
done since Professor Gambrill made his study. It 
is perhaps deserving of separate consideration in this 
nation-wide movement. Denver “is planning a con- 
tinuous course in the social studies for the entire 
twelve years. Geography, history, and civics have 
been combined in each of the six elementary grades. 
The junior high school has a unified course com- 
bining geography, history, and civics, with the em- 
phasis on geography in the seventh grade, United 
States history in the eighth grade, and civics and in- 
ternational relations in the ninth.” Such is the state- 
ment of purpose which forms a part of the introduc- 
tion to the tentative organization proposed for the 
tenth year. The work planned for this year is de- 
scribed as follows: 

“World history is required for the tenth year. The 
objective is to create a background in the mind of 
the pupil adequate to explain the life of today. The 
outline following is built upon the basic idea of con- 
tributions to modern civilization made by various 
peoples and periods. This necessitates omitting much 
political and military material hitherto considered es- 
sential and placing the emphasis on the social and 
economical phases of life.” 

The materials which have thus far been developed 
are of three kinds, all closely related, a syllabus or 
outline for the teacher, guidance sheets for the pupils, 
and curriculum tests. These are mainly in mimeo- 
graphed form as the course is still in process of 
evolution—a fact which in itself makes the experi- 
ment of special interest. So far as its main outlines 
and procedure are concerned these are already fixed. 
In the eight divisions of the course (which corre- 
spond to periods of time and are so designated), 
eight questions or projects form the basis of the 
work to be done and help to define the actual content 
needed. These are as follows: 

Period I. What did primitive and oriental man 
bequeath to modern civilization? 

Period II. How did the Greeks advance civil- 
ization? 

Period III. What were Rome’s chief additions 
to world civilization? 

Period IV. What contributions of the Middle 
Ages paved the way to Modern Times? (About 
400-1500 A. D.) 

Period V. How did the Protestant Revolt ad- 
vance civilization? (About 1500-1700.) 

Period VI. How have the political, industrial, 
and social revolutions of the eighteenth century 
contributed to modern civilization? (About 1700- 
1850.) 


Period VII. What steps have the leading Eu- 
ropean nations taken in the nineteenth century 
toward democracy? (About 1850-1914.) 

Period VIII. What losses and what gains have 
come from the World War? 

A time schedule indicates the relative amount of 
emphasis to be given to each period. A little less 
than three weeks (of five periods of 55 minutes each), 
is allotted to the “approach” and to the first project. 
The same amount of time is set aside for each of the 
periods which follow, through Period V. This is 
followed by a topical review of three weeks bringing 
the semester to a close. Only three periods are left 
to be covered in the second semester and these 
average a little more than five weeks each, leaving 
three weeks for a topical review at the close of the 
year. 

In the somewhat detailed instructions prepared for 
the teacher are to be found suggestions as to method, 
reading references, and often indications of the type 
of answer to be expected from the pupil and the form 
of the same. The standards of attainment, which 
represent “what the average student should know 
when the period has been completed,” are set forth 
in some detail. An illustration drawn from Period I 
may serve to make these clear: 

Pupils should have ability: 

1. To locate the geographical terms listed above in in- 

troductory map work. 

2. To tell why civilization developed early in Egypt, 
Babylonia, India, and China. 

3. To picture the life of primitive man and oriental 
peoples. 

4. To name for each people the most important con- 
tributions which have carried over to the present. 

5. To identify the geographical terms listed above and 
the following in addition |a list of twenty-eight fol- 
low, including such terms as Pharaoh, Ten Command- 
ments, Rosetta Stone, Darius, David, etc. |: 

6. To identify the following dates: 

3400 B, C.(?) Menes. 
2000 B. C.(?) Hammurabi, Abraham. 

1000 B. C.(?) Hebrew kingdom, Solomon. 

490 B. C. Decline of Persia—Battle of Marathon. 

. To make a time line, representing the time from 
5000 B. C. to 1924 A. D. Place at the proper points 
the names listed in (6) above. 

8. To pass a true-false test (test will be furnished by 
the committee). 


Guidance sheets, or pupil outlines, which the 
chairman of the committee describes as ‘‘an abbrevi- 
ated and somewhat revised form of the syllabus,” are 
provided for each period and are comparatively brief. 
Such a sheet consists of a brief topical outline with 
references to a comparatively small number of se- 
lected books, including the textbook, suggestions for 
map work—which is apparently an important feature 
of the work—and an outline suggestive of the kinds 
of contributions which the peoples of this period have 
made to world progress. 

There was originally a uniformity of organization 
running through the entire eight major periods as 
they were set up for the use of teacher and pupil. 
Since the summer of 1924 when these were first 
mimeographed there have been important modifica- 
tions as the result of the experience of the class- 
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room. ‘The form, and to some extent the methods, 
have been changed in the later units. The committee 
anticipate printing these in the spring. Such a pro- 
cedure would tend to crystallize more or less both 
materials and methods. In view of the fact that the 
Ninth grade has been entirely rewritten and the 
Seventh and Eighth grades are to be revised this 
spring, barely two years since the appearance of the 
printed monograph for the junior high school, it 
would seem that there was little danger of a crystal- 
lization at a point which might be disastrous to real 
progress in curriculum revision. 

Something should be said of the tests which have 
ben devised. It is claimed that these when given at 
the end of each unit, ‘stimulate teachers and pupils 
to do their best and give them an objective basis 
for comparing their results from unit to unit.” They 
are also expected to aid the committee in the revision 
of the outline. These are of the type known as 
recognition, true-false and multiple choice tests. The 
scope of the present account does not admit of a 
critical appraisal of these. They, too, are in tenta- 
tive form. “We have discovered some weak points 
in them and are planning to revise them,” writes the 
chairman, Miss Mary V. Rice. 

The central committee is depending upon the class- 
room teachers to check the time allotment. They are 
urged to keep notes of their reading and experience. 
Through round table discussions and an interchange 
of the knowledge gained as to effective methods and 
appropriate materials, such as _ historical novels, 
stories, poems, or pictures, it is hoped to shape the 
existing materials into a much more satisfactory basis 
for work in this field. Their work in evolving a sat- 
isfactory course for a large city system will be 
watched with interest. 


ExPeRIMENTAL 1N THE LINCOLN SCHOOL 


This work was undertaken with the idea of follow- 
ing up and in a sense rounding out the work begun 
by the Committee. Instead of accepting either of 
the two alternatives proposed in the Report there was 
introduced in the Lincoln School a course combining 
certain features of both. It was proposed to experi- 
ment with a content and a method which should 
represent but a single year’s work in the non-Ameri- 
ean field. This was to be a required unit, on the 
assumption that the time was not far distant when 
the schools of the country would be willing to allot 
at least one more year to history in the senior high 
school, in addition to the year spent upon American 
history. The work of this year, however, was not 
to be an isolated unit, but was to develop still further 
the idea of a course in history presented in close 
relation to the history taught in the junior high 
school cycle and to the other social studies which 
might throw light upon our present day world and 
its problems. Three to four weeks were to be spent 
upon an introductory world survey, covering “the 
chief stages of man’s progress,” and starting back 
in the remote past. One of the first purposes served 
by the experiment was to ascertain just how far this 
introductory survey could be made to serve the pur- 


pose of a real introduction and could be compressed 
within the time limits proposed. How could the 
“series of pictures’’ be most effectively presented? 
What content and what method were needed to do 
this? It will be recalled that the Committee pro- 
posed to make this preliminary survey serve as a 
means of orientating the student, “making him realize 
the long span that separates these later centuries from 
the earlier stages of man’s progress.” 

When the true starting point of the course was 
reached the general outline of the field, as it ap- 
peared in the report, was closely followed. This 
point of departure was “the contrast presented be- 
tween the political and social systems prevailing on 
the continent in the early 18th century as typified 
by the France of Louis X1V—one of the most pro- 
gressive representatives of this order—and the more 
liberal and democratic arrangements which had come 
into existence in England.” ~* 

The year’s work was begun as was suggested in 
the report with an attempt to fix the point at which 
modern development really begins and to lay down 
the criteria which might serve as a basis for such 
conclusions as might be reached by the individual 
student. Before passing on to the topic, “Rise of 
Autocratic Governments,” etc., the remote past was 
introduced as it revealed the steps or stages by which 
the world had reached this particular point on the 
highway of progress. This initial survey therefore 
was to serve as a means of establishing points of 
contact with man’s beginnings which would make 
for a better perspective when the 18th century was 
reached. At the same time the debt of the imme- 
diate present to the remote past would be better 
understood and appreciated—that age-long struggle 
by which man has sought to attain to a higher degree 
of culture or to spread that culture over a wider 
area. 

To impress the student with the realities of these 
early centuries pictures and maps in considerable 
numbers were introduced with a view to selecting 
from the great numbers available those which would 
make the strongest impression and convey the most 
vivid images within the shortest possible time. For 
example, forty to fifty stereographs were viewed by 
the class illustrative of the geography of Egypt and 
the remains of its civilization. Each student se- 
lected a half dozen which seemed to convey the best 
impression of what Egypt was and what its culture 
meant to the world. When this was done over a 
period of several years, with successive classes, some 
kind of a basis began to be established for the selec- 
tion of the visualized media which were desirable. 
The use of maps and charts was similarly checked 
from the student’s standpoint, as were also certain 
readings descriptive of the life and achievements of 
these early peoples. An important phase of this 
checking of materials was the effort to discover a 
type of exercise which would place the student in 
such an intimate contact with the life and environ- 
ment of these peoples that the result of his own ef- 
forts to express this contact would reveal an actual 
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LESSON V. (XVI.) 


The Unification of Germany and the Formation of the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 


Based on K. & H., Secs. 102, 115-117, 119-120, and 


Topic MM 29. 


Objective or aim: (1) to appreciate the obstacles to 
unification which were presented by Germany as it was 
organized in 1815; (2) the contrast presented between 
the plan of 1848-49 and that actually put into effect 
between 1859 and 1871; (3) the steps by which the 
unification was actually effected; and (4) its effects 
upon Austria, Germany and the rest of Europe. 


Problem No. 1 


*With the assistance of the maps on pp. 218 and 290 
indicate on an outline map of Europe the boundaries 
of “Germany” in 1815. If this does not include all 
the portions likely to be involved in any scheme of 
unification do not fail to include these in working out 
the problem. A part of your problem is that of 
indicating the territorial limits of the “Germany” 
which might be united. Perhaps a racial map will 
prove of some assistance. (See -) Does the 
poem in Lesson XII throw any light on the situation? 
*Within these boundaries indicate by colors or by 
shading the principal parts or sections of the Germany 
of 1815 that must be reckoned with in any plan for 
its unification. (These need not be states; they may 
be groups of states.) Justify your results. Compare 
this Germany of 1815 with the Germany of 1914. 
(See p. 398.) How does it differ? (The explanation 
of why it differs is a part of the story of the formation 
of the German Empire.) 


Problem No. 2 


*State briefly whether the map of Germany reveals 
the same problems as those which confronted the 
makers of a united Italy. Which presented the more 
difficult problem and why? 


Problem No. 3 


What was the plan tried for uniting Germany in 
1848-49? How far did it take into account the 
situation as you have pictured it on the map? Why 


- did it fail and what lessons might have been learned 


from this failure? 
Problem No. 4 


*Submit such a memorandum as Bismarck might 
have submitted to King William, in 1862 setting forth 
just how the country might be united, noting step by 
step just how you would expect to proceed and indi- 
cating clearly just the cooperation and help you would 
expect. Arrange this memorandum so as to cover the 
obstacles to be overcome, the relative difficulties which 
each presented, the means to be used in each case, and 
the result expected. Show the connection of each 
step with the other. (In preparing this make a careful 
study of the actual steps taken by Bismarck and the 


object sought in each case. Do not use the form of 
a table. Make it a real document such as might have 
been drawn up at the time.) Point out the essential] 
differences between this plan and that followed in 
uniting Italy. Are these differences significant? 


Problem No. 5 


*Show the relation between the wars of the period in 
some graphic way, noting the countries involved, the 
causes, the relation of one war to the other and their 
effects upon the unification of Germany and upon the 
rest of Europe. 


Problem No. 6 


*After reading the Source Material for MM 29, 
prepare a copy of the dispatch as Bismarck received it 
and as he published it. *Compare in parallel columns 
the two dispatches with King William’s version of 
what happened as described in the following letter: 


Ems, July 13, 70: 


Benedetti’s claim of this morning does not stand alone. 
Werther reports that in his first interview with Gramont and 
Ollivier the very same words were used, viz., that the renun- 
ciation of the Hohenzollern candidacy is a secondary considera- 
tion, the main point at issue is the secrecy surrounding the 
negotiations, which is an insult to the Emperor and to France. 
This must be rectified ‘and this is to be accomplished on my 
part by a written statement to the Emperor N. in which I de- 
clare that it was not my intention to injure the Emperor and 
France. This statement can be made public and can be paraded 
as Prussia’s defense! 


Has such insolence ever been seen! I am to step forth before 
the world as a real sinner in a matter which I have neither 
stirred up, encouraged, or guided, but rather Prim, and he is 
left out of it altogether! It was unfortunate that after such a 
reply Werther did not immediately leave the room and refer 
his questioners to the minister Bismarck. Yes, they went so 
far as to say they would intrust the matter to Benedetti! He 
wanted to set out this evening. After I had told Anton (v. 
Radzwill, the royal flag adjutant), to tell him that I could not 
grant him a second interview in a matter which had already 
been definitely closed this morning and about whiich he had 
again been urged by telegram, he unexpectedly relented which 
gives us the right to assume, that he had already received the 
new proposal. 


Unfortunately the conélusion to be reached from this incom- 
prehensible procedure is that they wish to provoke us at any 
price and that the Emperor in spite of himself has been out- 
witted by his inexperienced advisors. Within a few hours, 
therefore, the affait has again become serious. A telegram has 
just come from Stuttgart in which Barnbueler says that the 
insulting proposals of France of today are so injurious to Wurt- 
temberg that he has instructed the French envoy to write at 
once to Paris that they would not stand for them. What this 
refers to we do not know yet here. At any rate Bray and Barn- 
bueler have within the last few days told the French ambassador 
that if Prussia were to be attacked all Germany would rise to 
aman. That is very fine—if it comes to pass! Tomorrow bome 
for dinner. Yours, 


w. 


Copyright, 1925, by the Department of University Extension. 
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re-living of the life of those remote times. As only 
two main contacts were sought, one with the environ- 
ment as it shifted or enlarged, the other with the 
actual outstanding characteristics or achievements of 
these peoples which pointed toward the life of our 
own day, the literary content, as contrasted with the 
picture or map materials, was more or less clearly 
defined. The essential part of the task of the teacher 
was to select the most striking and concrete selections 
available in the form of existing source materials or 
descriptive matter from such authors as William S. 
Davis, or to prepare these himself, weaving all of 
this together in such a way as to make picture and 
map an integral part of the whole. It is very clear 
from such results as have been thus far obtained— 
and these are far from final—that the solution of 
this problem of providing a rapid survey depends 
in no small measure upon the selection of a few pic- 
tures, a limited number of maps and a comparatively 
small number of literary pieces, preferably the 


sources themselves or at least such extracts as may’ 


convey a flavor of the times which they describe. If 
the relations in time are maintained between these 
peoples as they appear on the stage, either through 
exercises to this end, or a basal text, or its equiva- 
lent, such a survey may readily be made to serve the 
ends proposed. Its success, however, will rest in 
no small measure upon the type of problem or exer- 
cise used. The result of the work thus far carried 
on seems to indicate that this is largely the crux 
of the situation. Even in the introductory lessons 
these exercises prepare the way for the success of 
much that is to follow. 

It has been assumed that the revelation of what 
history is and what a knowledge of it means in the 
world of today rest in no small measure upon the 
setting up of the subject matter in the form of 
historical problems. This is a part of the task in- 
volved in developing “a course in history.”” The prob- 
lem in the lower stages assumes a more elementary 
character; it is a less penetrating analysis, or an 
analysis and a synthesis of a more comprehensible 
character. It is not merely the thought-provoking 
question or problem that is sought, but some phase 
or phases of that greater, all-inclusive task of “re- 
construction.” It may be a reconstruction of environ- 
ment, of the externals of living, of actions, of 
thoughts, or of these in combination. It involves 
more or less of interpretation, but this should orig- 
inate with the student himself and be guided by the 
teacher instead of being foisted upon him in a super- 
ficial fashion as is too often the case. The real value 
which the student will find in the work will be in 
these interpretations, imperfect though they may be, 
which in the very nature of things actually thrust 
themselves upon him, if the type of exercise is such 
as to make possible the proper use of subject matter. 
Many questions will be asked, but these will best 
serve their purpose if they are prompted by a spe- 
cific problem involving a rather prolonged and care- 
ful examination of data and a reassembling of this 
by the student himself in the form of an individual 


answer to some major query. ‘This rather brief ex- 
planation of the point of view in setting up these 
exercises seems necessary in view of the general 
procedure which has been followed at the Lincoln 
School. These exercises contribute vitally to the ulti- 
mate success of the presentation of this field of history 
and have much to do with prescribing the limits of 
the materials needed. 

With the exception of the three to four weeks sur- 
vey of these earliest centuries the remainder of the 
field to be covered has been set up for experimental 
purposes in twenty-two lesson units similar in form 
to the sample page which follows. 

These units are of no prescribed length. They 
involve a number of class periods. ‘The average 
length is between one and two weeks. (The class 
meets five periods per week.) The lesson units fol- 
low more or less closely the divisions of the field 
recognized by the report of the Committee. Each is 
based, as in the present instance, upon a definite body 
of subject matter. This is Knowlton and Howe, 
Essentials in Modern European History, and a se- 
lected topic or topics from the McKinley Illustrated 
Topics in Medieval and Modern History. The 
Knowlton and Howe was completed in 1917, and 
represents an attempt to embody in textbook form 
the syllabus prepared by the writer and Dr. A. M. 
Wolfson and appearing in Tue Historica, Ouriook, 
in Vol. III-V. No chapter was ever written on the 
Great War. This furnished a definite body of ma- 
terial which had already been selected on the basis 
of certain criteria, but it had not been submitted to 
the same rigid testing of the classroom as was now 
proposed. A thoroughgoing revision was anticipated, 
possibly to the point of the preparation of a new 
book, as the book in its original form was intended 
to supply the second half of a two-year survey. It 
will be noted that the introductory reference in the 
Lesson V (XVI) is to specific paragraphs or sec- 
tions and it will be noted, too, that the directions 
embodied in the lesson follow the textbook closely, 
using such maps, pictures and other material as it 
supplies. The same is true of the topic to be used. 
All its possibilities are utilized and this material is 
interwoven with the instructions for attacking spe- 
cific problems. 

The specific problems are clearly set off and full 
directions (as complete as it is possible to make 
them), are given to the student as to what to do. 
This is with a view to eliminating the teacher from 
the situation as far as possible in order to facilitate 
a thorough test of the materials. Each lesson unit 
opens with a specified objective and in the general 
directions supplied to the pupil covering the whole 
course (which are also in printed form), he is urged 
to make this objective or aim the basis of the testing 
of his knowledge and his guiding motif. The heart 
of a given problem is indicated by the portion marked 
with an asterisk. This is always submitted as a 
written exercise. Little reliance is placed upon the 
results of oral work in this attempt to test content 
and method. As great a range of problems is sought 
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as is consonant with the methodology characteristic 
of history. The problems are not rated at the same 
value nor do they represent the same degree of dif- 
ficulty. Problems which seem to lend themselves to 
the most vital pupil-contacts are sought and with 
the attempts to solve these by successive classes cer- 
tain problems begin to emerge as pregnant with 
possibility; others reveal their limitations or the 
limitations of the textual or other material supplied 
to solve them. By confining the work rather rigidly 
to these materials it is hoped to discover the kind of 
text or other aids needed, but always in terms of 


the student’s response or solution of a given problem. 


It will be noted that from time to time other mate- 
rial has been inserted in these lesson units, as in the 
present case, to determine its relative importance. 
There is no thought in setting up the problems of 
striving for a standard or a set answer. Such prob- 
lems are avoided. The success of the student in each 
case is measured first of all by his recognition of 
what the text or other material supplied contains 
which is pertinent to the exercise in hand. The final 
form which this takes is largely in his own hands; 
at least the problems are designed to make this 
possible. This, too, is still another means of measur- 
ing his success. If he thinks of a way by which he 
can present the general result sought in more effective 
fashion, he is always encouraged to do so. When 
these exercises were first framed many suggestions 
came from the students themselves and were incorpo- 
rated in the statement of the problem. In the form 
in which they now appear considerable leeway is 
allowed as to the ultimate method of the solution. 
It will be noted that a great deal of en- 
couragement is given to graphic work. This is 
because history is conceived to be essentially a ‘‘see- 
ing” process and images of one sort or another are 
invoked as a result of proper contacts. Then again, 
with many students this is a favorite form of expres- 
sion of what is passing through their minds, espe- 
cially in those cases where the imagination has been 
sharpened rather than dulled by earlier classroom 
experiences. The pupil who has a tendency to the 
more formal or academic type of response also has 
his opportunity to utilize this form of expression. 
He is encouraged, however, to make this reveal more 
and more of the operation of his own mental proc- 
esses instead of it serving as a mere routine rear- 
rangement of material which may be entirely devoid 
of any mental stimulus. Many students have become 
habituated to this type of response as the result of 
the most formal type of classroom instruction. They 
often break away in a surprising fashion from the 
more formal type of answer when they see the pos- 
sibilities of the more unconventional work submitted 
by their fellows. 

In the quest for a minimal content each student 
is asked to keep a record of the amount of time 
spent in working over the material needed for a 
specific problem and in presenting the final results 
whatever may be the form selected. It is hoped that 
this record will aid the instructor in the ultimate 


selection of a minimal number of exercises of the 
type best suited to the capacities of the pupils them- 
selves and to the field which is being covered. It is 
possible in this way to set a minimal limit for the 
different groups represented, the fast and the slow, 
the brilliant student and the dullard. It also serves 
the purpose of fixing work in terms of each student’s 
capacity, enabling the more capable members of a 
group to go forward without sacrificing their less 
intelligent fellows. One of the difficulties involved 
is in determining the proper time to bring a lesson 
unit to a close. 

The work thus far carried on reveals the desira- 
bility in a course of this sort of a limited body of 
what might be called textual or basal material, prob- 
ably in the form of a textbook and supplementary 
material such as that found in these lesson units and 
in the Illustrated Topics. In the case of the text- 
book the results attained, as represented by samples 
of the work of the student, would indicate the desira- 
bility of a textbook of moderate length, very concrete 
as to its form and of a type to give the student the 
best possible training in the analysis and use of its 
contents. Such a textbook will be selected or pre- 
pared on the basis of the information needed for 
what would in time be regarded as the major prob- 
lems in such a course. Inexpensive material for an 
enrichment of the content, which has been tested as 
to its interest and adaptability to the work planned, 
will supply the remainder of the minimal content. 
In some cases, perhaps, it will serve as a point of 
departure for excursions into those more compre- 
hensive and larger aspects of the field which will 
begin to impress themselves upon the student himself. 
If interesting reading, whether in the form of novels, 
books of travel, biographies or the works of the pro- 
fessional historian, be suggested when the student 
has reached this stage in his development, collateral 
reading will really begin to mean something. This 
will be true if the student himself recognizes the 
need which such reading supplies. 

As illustrations of the type of supplementary ma- 
terial which is perhaps more deserving of a place 
outside the textbook than within its covers would be 
such extracts as the duties and responsibilities of the 
enlightened despot as revealed in their own words, 
the personality of Robespierre from the pens of con- 
temporaries, early socialist programs, Garibaldi and 
his Thousand as described by Henry Adams, The 
White Man’s Burden, What is the German’s Father- 
land, the text of the Holy Alliance, ete. ‘These ap- 
pear either in the Illustrated Topics or in the lesson 
units. It is interesting to note in passing that some 
of the most effective material in use in the German 
schools today is material of this type. There is a 
closer connection maintained there between the in- 
struction in history and that in language and lit- 
erature. 

The final form in which the materials needed for 
most effective classroom work should appear is per- 
haps a matter which can be determined only through 
much prolonged experiment in the classroom checked 
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against experience in other countries which are seek- 
ing to make some progress in this direction. The 
removal of much of the pedagogical apparatus from 
the textbook will assist materially in giving the work 
that laboratory or investigational character which 
seems to be highly desirable at just this point in the 
work of the senior high school, especially in a field 
which is so vast and has so many possibilities. It 
is the purpose of the present experiment to incorpo- 
rate the results, so far as these take the form of prob- 
lems, in 4 manual for the teacher and student similar 
to the laboratory manuals so common now in con- 
nection with the study of science. Such a manual 
carefully set up in a field such as the one now under 
discussion would make possible some of the objectives 
which are now more or less vainly sought both here 
and in other secondary school years. It will be noted 
that in the Denver experiment the pupils are supplied 
with “work sheets” which are elastic enough to sat- 
isfy the progressive teacher and at the same time 
definite enough to guide the inexperienced teacher 
and to lead the student in the direction he should 
go, allowing him some freedom in the ultimate result 
which he is to attain. These work sheets, however, 
are not based upon the same fundamental principles 
as have been accepted as the basis for the problem 
work in the Lincoln School experiment. Teachers 
should welcome such pupil aids as those represented 
by Mr. F. E. Moyer’s Thought Questions in Ameri- 
can History *" and his little booklet intended as a 
means of self-testing in the same field.** Although 
in a different field and limited to the informational 
side of the work they are suggestive of the many 
possibilities of effective aids especially in fields which 
are decidedly overloaded from the standpoint of 
content. 

Something should be said as to the attempt to 
relate these problems to work with newspapers and 
periodical literature. A very definite procedure is 
outlined for the use of these, based essentially upon 
the Literary Digest. This periodical is selected. not 
because it is ideal, but because it is the only peri- 
odical which attempts to bring together newspaper 
clippings in their original form. 

The periodical thereby supplies a mass of news- 
paper material which has to do with current hap- 
penings. Unfortunately much of this is from the 
editorial page, but even so, it provides a basis for a 
type of analysis which is most valuable and pertinent 
at this stage. At the same time it furnishes the class 
with the last chapter and verse in the ever-unfolding 
story of human development. They are never quite 
able to pick up these new threads or to fit these rather 
minute and relatively unimportant details into the 
larger whole of which they are a part. The pro- 
cedure is to take articles representative of European 
and world happenings which have been built up out 
of these clippings and to analyze them upon a 
strictly factual basis, accepting only those details 
which seem to rest upon authoritative bases. In this 
way they are being initiated into some of the proc- 
esses of the historian; more than this they are learn- 


ing to value and appraise at its true worth that 
great mass of material which passes for information 
and which fills column after column of our daily 
and weekly newssheets. This type of exercise as 
worked out in connection with this particular field 
aids materially in cultivating the analytical process 
which is demanded in the successful solution of the 
problems. Map surveys are also prepared showing 
some of the centers of interesting developments and 
their connection one with the other, and with the 
rest of the world. Clippings from current news- 
papers are also submitted illustrative of articles of 
inherent value on the factual side. This aspect of 
the experiment has to do with the perfection of an 
adequate methodology rather than with the defining 
of content. 

Finally, as to the results thus far attained. There 
can be no statistical appraisal of an experiment car- 
ried on along these lines. There are no tests which 
have been set up beforehand, as is the case with some 
of these efforts, in order to measure results. All 
tests which have thus far been devised serve largely 
the function of informational tests whatever form 
they may take, whether recognition tests, true or 
false tests or any one of the newer types. The ac- 
tual work turned out by a class in the form of solu- 
tions to problems constitutes the only measure of 
the success or failure of the work and marks the 
actual progress attained. A few specimens have al- 
ready appeared in the writer’s Making History 
Graphic.*° A great mass of material has been 
accumulated, obviously too extensive for publication, 
and of such a nature as to make difficult any classi- 
fication. Each piece of work of a given student 
for the year is available and can be examined as a 
means of measuring, if only approximately, his real 
progress over the period. A few samples are pre- 
sented here to illustrate the type of work done and 
the variety of responses to the same problem. They 
will, perhaps, serve to indicate how difficult it is to 
rate or measure this work by any of the tests thus 
far devised. They may also serve to indicate how 
far this experiment points the way to the ultimate 
solution of the many problems involved and may en- 
courage similar efforts over the country in the per- 
fecting of the method and content peculicr to this 
grade. 

The first two represent attempts to picture the 
life and outstanding characteristics of the Middle 
Ages. Two exercises were set. The first was in the 
nature of a map problem and was based upon the 
study of several maps depicting various changes 
marking the Middle Ages. Each student was to select 
those details which he regarded as most vital and 
show the makings of the medieval world, i. e., what 
actually went into it to determine its character. One 
of the results appears in Making History Graphic, 
p- 114. The other problem was to try to picture 


this medieval world in a very real way, bringing back 
some of the features of its life. This was based upon 
the Lehmann Bilder and the study of a bit of textual 
material in which the life of the times was presented 
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as it centered about castle, monastery, cathedral, and ee was See a op ~ aon chap, 
village. Each student was to select his own medium His 
of expression, whether poem, story, extract from And he went to live in the village. 


diary or document. Out of a class of thirty, five 


chose the poem. Two follow: 


FOUR EDENS 
A Medieval Legend 


Saint Peter, who in weariness did lean 
Against the seventh wall of chrysolite, 
Aroused himself, for yonder could be seen 

Four medieval men veer into sight. 


The first to come, a Lord of high degree, 
Sedately strode toward the pearly gate, 
As if this Paradise would only be 
An acquisition to his vast estate. 


The second came, a bishop most benign, 
Who, waddling in his velvet finery, 

Bore ample proof that partridge broiled in wine 
Was part of conscientious piety. 


The third, a serf, whose life had been to plod, 
On seeing Heaven’s ramparts in the sky, 

Cried out in fear, “There must be serfs of God 
To hoist the lumps of amethyst so high!” 


The fourth, a monk, who followed last of all, 
Approached with halting steps, for he was sad 
To see that Paradise must have a wall... 
Yes, even as the monastery had! 


Saint Peter tipped his halo with respect, 
“Good tidings and a welcome, sirs,” said he, 
“What part of Paradise will you select 
In which to while away Eternity?” 


“I sicken of my castle,” said the Lord, 
“Give me the simple cottage of a serf, 
And let me dwell with nature,” he implored, 
“To reap a frugal living from the turf.” 


“My pomp is fraud,” the Bishop said, 
“So let me live a monkish life alone. 
I would forego my scented feather-bed 
To sleep upon the monastery stone.” 


The serf, revolting in his feudal yoke, 

Declared, “Good Peter, pray bequeath me this”; 
And fingered at the Lord’s brocaded cloak, 

“And give me castles on a precipice!” 


“The stark privations of my narrow creed,” 

The monk avowed, “are much to my distaste. 
Oh, could I but afford the Bishop’s greed, 

And let a partridge swell my sagging waist!” 


When each was ushered to his chosen ken, 
We find ourselves incapable to tell, 

If these four medieval gentlemen 
Consigned themselves to Heaven or to Hell. 


A BALLAD OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
(By two girls working together) 


In the middle ages lived a count, 
And four fine sons had he. 

The oldest, John, was a handsome chap, 
And he was count-to-be. 


The second and third were pious boys, 
David and Paul by name, 

One sought for secluded religious life, 
The other, religious fame. 


The old count died and left to John 
His feudal household and hall, 
Then David went to the monastery, 

And to the cathedral, Paul. 


Now, John’s whole life was a pieasant one, 
He had wealth and joy and ease. 

He could do the things he wanted to 
And had only himself to please. 


He had servants and cattle, and horses and men, 
He waged war on castle and town, 

He added land to his vast estates 
And to his name renown. 


His wife and his son lived in luxury, 
And never a want they knew. 

The boy lived at hunting and fishing and play 
Until he became count, too. 


David, you know, became a monk. 
His life was quiet and good. 
He went among the people 
In long, brown robe and hood. 


He cared for the sick and taught the poor 
And tilled the fields by day. 

At night he slept on a cold, hard bed, 
Till he grew old and grey. 


Paul went to the cathedral, 
In a neighboring famous town, 
The first few years he was a priest, 
Then rose to great renown. 


He wore costly robes of velvet and silk, 
And silver and gold had he. 

And he built some mighty cathedrals 
That all the world might see. 


He lived and died in vain display, 
And his body was laid to rest 
In the great cathedral he had built 
And which the Pope had blessed. 


Now, Tom, he went to the village, 
And there his fortune made. 

He apprenticed to a blacksmith 
And learnt that worthy trade. 


He married a village maiden 
And built a little home, 
He lived a happy, useful life 
And never far did roam. 


Now, this is the end of our ballad of old, 
Of David, and John, and Paul, 

Of banished Tom, the village son, 
And—I really think that’s all! 


One such portrayal of the life and spirit of the 
times was a story of about 4,000 words which was 
submitted for added credit to the teacher of English. 
Its introduction will serve to indicate its general 
character: 


“In the following pages I have endeavored to give some 
idea of the life, thought, and culture of the Middle Ages. 
I believed that this might best be done by giving an ex- 
tract from the diary of a supposed French gentleman, 
traveling in England. Therefore, the tale which follows 


* * * 
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is entirely fictitious as to names and occurrences. The 
facts it contains, however, are absolutely correct, having 
been gathered from the writings of many authorities. 

“Though my attempt is very sketchy, and the style 
with which I have endeavored to imitate old English writ- 
ings is, I admit, quite inadequate, yet I hope that the 
ensuing writings will appear neither dull nor foolish as 
in truth the life of that period was both serious and 
precarious.” 


It should be said that this represented much wider 
reading, as the introduction indicates. This was 
done by the student on her own initiative. 

The work which follows illustrates the range of 
response and variety of interpretation which are char- 
acteristic of a given problem. These represent the 
answer to an exercise or problem covering autocratic 
government in the 18th century as reflected in the 
France of Louis XIV: 


“Read over the entire section in the textbook with this 
question in mind: ‘What were the advantages of living 
in France as compared with the advantages of living in 
England? On what grounds might an Englishman be 
ready to expatriate himself and take up a residence in 
France? Would life in England, for example, hold out 
the same advantages or inducements to everyone alike? 
How about life in France? There might then be certain 
conditions under which life would offer certain outstand- 
ing advantages. ‘These should be carefully noted, if they 
exist. Note down three advantages that might be claimed 
for life in France. ‘The story of the city and country 
mouse have been suggested as representing the contrast 
between England and France at this time. Prepare a 
contrast of this sort in such a form as to reflect the spirit 
of the times.” 

FRANCE—ENGLAND 

In order to give a picture of the French life in the 
latter part of the seventeenth age! I will describe a 
young French noble, though poor, with title still attached 
to his name, in a room in his “estate.” He cannot be 
rightly called a member of the third estate. 

The door bursts open and in strides “our hero” with 
the usual air of bravado. At his side his sword clanks 
against his legs, chairs, tables, and many other obstacles. 
One would think that he would dispense with the clumsy 
thing, but he does not, as every other noble and red-blooded 
Frenchman will not. Indeed, it does not seem so clumsy 
when guided by his iron wrist. 

At length he cups his hands and sends out a terrific 
roar. Immediately a group of servants enter, in a fright- 
ened hover, and “his highness” throws his coat to them, 
rather, at them, and seats himself with a jar into the 
nearest armchair. This chair is a wonderful piece of 
work, with delicate carvings and inlays here and there. 
Directly over his head is an exquisite painting from one 
of the many famed French artists of the time. In fact, 
the walls are lined with paintings; paintings of war, of 
parts of some great battles of the time, gaudy court 
scenes, subdued religious paintings of monks and priests, 
etc. At one end of the room is a huge tapestry, said to 
be a “Gobelin!’ This miniature art gallery is a fortune 
in itself if he would sell it. 

At the other end of the room is a large bookcase and 
a desk. In that case is a fine collection of literature, books 
on war, on religion, plays and poems. These, too, he might 
sell, but then where would be his estate? His title lies 
in things like these, things that he inherited. 


I will also describe some of the English life, in the 
same way, at about the same time. 

The door opens and a young man (we will call him 
England) enters, with one servant. He is immaculately 
dressed, and his wig is powdered within an inch of its 
life. He seats himself at his desk and dismisses his 
servant with a gesture. He also has a good caseful of 


books, but, alas! every one is political, He is political. 
It seems that our friend is more interested in the wel- 
fare of the country he has, than the warfare against 
countries he hasn’t. On the walls hand paintings of many 
important steps toward the English government as it is; 
the signing of the Bill of Rights, etc. 

But, it is also plain that our friend is not totally un- 
protected against the attacks of other nations. In one 
corner of the room is a four-foot model of a British 
man-o’-war, and above it is a large painting of a hot sea 
battle. On the table nearby lie maps and other papers. 

Cardinal Richelieu once demonstrated that the pen is 
mightier than the sword. And it seems that our two men 
are at least pretty evenly matched for the struggle that 
was to ensue later. 


One student submitted a series of pictures in 
colors representing, as the legend indicates, various 
forms of animal and insect life. The tortoise, moth, 
lion, and fly represent English conditions; the hare, 
butterfly, mouse, and spider, French. The animal 
which is “caged” to portray the situation in France 
and “free’’ to indicate the situation in England is 
apparently a fox. 

The legends for the series follow: 

ENGLAND 
Tortoise and the Hare 
POWER 

England was slow but France was just about at 
sure. Her future power her height. She was very 
was secure, but at the time strong and unified, whereas 
France was older in experi- England was being weak- 
ence and also had a better ened by her civil wars. 
location. 


FRANCE 


Moth and the Butterfly 

CULTURE 
England was compara- France’s most famous au 
tively young. Of course, thors and artists came about 
she had good literature and this time. Louis XIV's 
art, but in comparison with court was the most well- 
France she was nothing. known in history. His reig.s 
Her culture came in later. stood for culture and lux- 

uries. 

Lion and the Mouse 
REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 

England’s representative In France the government 
government was very strong was just opposite. The 
in about 1700-1750. The peo- king held all the power. He 


ple held a large share in 
the government, and con- 
tinued so for years. Her 
first civil war was in 1650, 
and from then on her “peo- 
ple government” was very 
strong. 


was the head of the judicial, 
legislative, and executive 
departments, and held more 
power than any other king. 
The French Revolution 
came in 1789. 


Caged and the Free 
RELIGION 


With the Revolution in 
England and the accession 
of William and Mary came 
some new laws in regard to 
religion which made it much 
freer. These were [they are 
not named]. 


France was just as much 
behind in religion as it was 
in government by the peo- 

le. The king ruled the re- 
igion just as he ruled the 
government, and made laws 
to exclude all who were not 
of the Roman Church. 


Fly and the Spider 
CLASSES 


The classes in England 
were not very distinguished, 
at least, in comparison with 
the French ones. Only the 
lords and common people. 


The classes in France 
were very distinct. The 
first was the clergy, the sec- 
ond the nobles, and the 
third was the Third Estate, 
or the middle class. 


The last of these to be presented accepted the 
country and city mouse motif, but handled it in an 
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unusual way. There was a rough sketch of a glass 
of milk and a cup of coffee. In parenthesis, identi- 
fying the milk, were the words, “country mouse or 
English Government,” and after coffee, “city mouse 
or French Government.” The rest of the answer 
follows: 
Which helps the people most, coffee or milk? 
Coffee: Absolute monarchy. 
People have no say in Government. 
Must do as King wishes. 
Milk: Party Government. 
Parliament rules, 
People have say in Government. 
King has practically no say. 
Coffee makes one restless and weak. One cannot grow 
into a healthy person by drinking coffee when young. 
Milk helps one to grow big and strong. 
Then follow rough sketches of two men, one smiling 
and labelled, “England, fed on milk”; the other, much 
smaller and with mouth drawn down and labelled, “France, 


fed on coffee.” 
NOTES 
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Program for Sixth Annual Meeting of The National 
Council for the Social Studies 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Fesruary 20-21, 1926 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20TH, 9.30 A. M. 
Hotel LaFayette, 16th and I Streets 
This morning session is a reunion for the members of 
the National Council and their friends. The reports of 
the seven committees will be read, and it is hoped that 
members and others will come prepared to discuss fully 
and frankly these reports and the functions of our profes- 
sional organization. It is hoped that even the younger 
teachers will not hesitate to state what, in their belief, is 
needed from the organization. 
Reports of Committees. 
The Professional Journal of the Social Studies: R. O. 
Hughes, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh. 
A Platform of Standards: B. IL. Pierce, Iowa State 
University. 
Surveys and Other Developments: M. V. Carney, Cen- 
tral High School, St. Paul, Minn. 


Legislating for the Social Studies: 
Ironwood, Mich. 

The National Council and Affiliated Organizations: N. L. 
Jackson, Detroit Teachers College, Michigan. 


The Question of Ways and Means: A. S. Barr, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 
Business meeting. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20TH, 12.00 NOON 
Hotel LaFayette 


H. L. Ilvasaker, 


Luncheon. 
Random Reflections of a President of the National Coun- 
cil: Address by President H. C. Hill. 
Reservations for the luncheon, at $1.50 each, should be 
made through Mr. A. M. Vliet, McKinley Technical 


High School, Washington, D. C. The number attending 
is limited. 
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SATURDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 20TH, 
2.00 P. M. 
Central High School, Clifton Street, N. W., 
between Eleventh and Thirteenth Streets 


JOINT MEETING WITH THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 

TION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 

An Outsider’s View of the Social Studies: C. R. Mann, 
American Council on Education. 

Vitalizing the Teaching of American History: A. S. 
Barr, University of Wisconsin. 

Discussion: 
J. M. Gambrill, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
R. H. Shryrock, Duke University. 
E. W. Pahlow, Ohio State University. 


E. P. Smith, State Inspector of History, New York. 

J. H. Logan, Commissioner of Education, New Jersey. 

S. B. Butler, Superintendent of Schools, Litchfield, 
Conn. 

Professionalizing the Subject-matter Courses in Social 
Studies in a Teacher Training Institution: Robert La 
Follette, Ball Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 

SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 20TH, 
Hotel LaFayette 
Meeting of The Executive Committee of the National 
Council. 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY @2I1ST, 9.00 A. M., 
Hotel LaFayette 
Meeting of Board of Directors of the National Council. 


Book Reviews 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR HARRY J, CARMAN, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Jefferson and Hamilton: The Struggle for Democracy in 
America. By Claude G. Bowers. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1925. xvii, 531 pp. $5.00. 

Mr. Bowers has written an absorbing book on that 
period of American history between the years 1759 and 
1801. Employing the technique of the journalist rather 
than that of the historian, and seeking his materials in 
diverse and remote places, he has combined them with a 
richness of imagination into a portrayal that is at once 
clear, colorful and essentially accurate. ‘The book is by 
no means confined to the two principal characters. 
Sketches of Hamilton’s lieutenants, among whom were 
Fisher Ames, Robert Goodloe Harper, George Cabot and 
Gouvenor Morris; of Jefferson’s lieutenants, including 
Albert Gallatin, Edward Livingston, William Branch Giles 
and James Madison; pictures of contemporary New York, 
Philadelphia and Washington society, as well as descrip- 
tions of minor and detached squabbles and personal dif- 
ferences are presented in an unusually vivid manner. The 

icture of Mrs. William Bingham and her Philadelphia 
ome—-the social rendezvous of the Kederalists—is espe- 
cially outstanding. 

Mr. Bowers shows us the little American nation embark- 
ing with two dominant characters, Hamilton and Jefferson, 
both striving for the helm; Hamilton, aristocratic in tem- 
perament and ambitious; Jefferson, democratic, more inter- 
ested in men than in institutions. It becomes evident to 
the reader, however, as he follows the developing antag- 
onism between these two leaders that much of it bore 
no necessary relation to their differences in political theory. 
“In the cabinet,” says Mr. Bowers (p. 35), “Hamilton was 
to offend Jefferson early because Hamilton could not rid 
himself of the idea that he was really the prime minister.” 
Differences also grew out of the activities of over-zealous 
friends, which sometimes set loose the passions and preju- 
dices of the principals. 

The narrative starts off with Hamilton “In the Saddle”; 
it ends, curiously enough, with Jefferson elected President 
by means of Hamilton’s assistance. On the morning of 
election day we see “....the entire nation marching in the 
streets, exultant Democrats following the fife and drum, 
singing and shouting hosannas.” ‘The interim deals with 
a curious, brilliant and somewhat grotesque parade of 
comedies and tragedies, heroics and hysterics, mob violence 
and official violence, marching mobs, theatres, taverns, con- 
flicts in Congress, Hamilton working far into the night in 
a little candle-lighted room, and Hamilton rampant, 
democracy suppressed and democracy triumphant; in brief, 
with the showers of sparks that flew from what Mr. Bowers 
believes was a well-defined clash between the forces of 
aristocracy and democracy. 

Here the reviewer must demur a bit. Sufficient em- 
phasis has not been given to Hamilton’s nationalism. Mr. 
Bowers has apparently overlooked the convincing little 
study of W..S. Culbertson, for he nowhere makes reference 


to it. Much of Hamilton’s constructive work was devoted 
to making the infant nation secure at home and respected 
abroad. Hamilton stated his ideal in 1782 when he wrote: 

“There is something noble and magnificent in the per- 
spective of a great Federal Republic, closely linked in the 
pursuit of a common interest, tranquil and prosperous at 
home—respectable abroad; but there is something propor- 
tionately diminutive and contemptible in the prospect 
of petty states with the appearance only of union, jarring, 
jealous and perverse, without any determined direction, 
fluctuating and unhappy at home, weak and insignificant 
by their dissensions in the eyes of other nations. Happy 
America, if those to whom thou hast intrusted the guard- 
ianship of thy infancy, know how to provide for thy 
future repose, but how miserable and undone, if their 
negligence or ignorance permits the spirit of discord to 
erect her banner on the ruins of thy tranquility.” 

Herein lies the reason for considerable of the attention 
given by Hamilton to the moneyed interests—he desired 
to enlist their support for the new government. 

The omission is due in part to the fact that Mr. Bowers 
is more familiar with the technique of the journalist than 
with that of the historian. But the book is immensely 
interesting, valuable alike to professors and sophomores, 
and certainly deserving of a wide audience outside aca- 
demic halls. 

Joun Gitperr Hernpens. 

Robert Brookings Graduate School of Economics and 

Government, Washington, D. C. 


The Diaries of George Washington, 1748-1799. Edited by 
John C, Fitzpatrick. Four volumes. Published for the 
Mount Vernon Ladies Association of the Union. Bos- 
ton and New York, The Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1925. $25.00, 

Research students and others who may have occasion to 
use the Washington diaries have reason to be extremely 
grateful to the Mount Vernon Ladies Association of th- 
Union and to Mr. John C, Fitzpatrick, of the Manuscript 
Division of the Congressional Library, for these volumes. 
Some may argue that the work already done on the Wash- 
ington manuscripts by dozens of scholars, including Sparks, 
Hoskins, Lossing, Toner, and Worthington C. Ford, made 
the publication of these diaries unnecessary. It should be 
remembered, however, that only about one-sixth of the ma- 
terial here presented had been published. Moreover, inas 
much as certain of the diaries were distributed as gifts by 
Bushrod Washington, who inherited his uncle’s papers, they 
were not all available in one place and, consequently, any- 
one who desired to examine them wasted both time and 
energy. In other words, these four volumes bring together 
for the first time all of the Washington diaries that are 
known to exist—forty in all. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick is of the opinion that Washington did 
not acquire the diary habit until he was nearly forty years 
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old, and that his early diaries were kept only for the pur- 
pose of recording special events. Even the complete list 
of the diaries which the editor gives in Volume I shows 
many lapses after 1760. For example, no diary was kept 
from 1775 to 1783, and there are many gaps during the 
years 1789-1799, when either diaries were not a or have 
been lost. From evidence at hand it appears that Wash- 
ington made his diary by recopying the rough notes which 
he made of what occurred from day to day. Many words 
were omitted and still many more, particularly simple ones, 
were misspelled. Each diary is unemotional and a very 
matter of fact recital. This does not mean, as Mr. Fitz- 
patrick points out in his prefatory note, that Washington 
was without a sense of humor, as has been contended. On 
the contrary there are numerous entries which unquestion- 
ably refute this contention. 

All of the diaries are disappointing in that they contain 
few references to political events. Whether this was due 
to Washington’s modesty or because of some other reason 
we cannot say, but these omissions are, in a sense, amply 
compensated for by the rather complete record of his 
activities as a private citizen. They picture the daily life 
at Mount Vernon—farming, fox-hunting, fishing, horse-rac- 
ing, and social gatherings. Over a hundred entries alone 
relate to fox-hunting and even a greater number to such 
items as fences, planting and harvesting crops, cider and 
grist mills and church attendance. The following extracts 
are typical: 

April, 1768. 

11, Planting out grape vines according to M(emo- 
randu)m. Mrs. Posey dined here, and Mr. Alex- 
ander and Mr. Payne sup’d and lodgd. 

12, Payne and Alexander went away after Breakfast 
and Miss Tracy Digges and her sister Betty came 
in Afternoon. Rid to Muddy Hole, Doeg R., and 
Mill. 

13, At home. The Miss Digges here in the Afternoon. 
Mr. Chichester came. 

14, Fox hunting with Mr. Chichester, Captn. Posey, 
Mess. Triplet, Peake and Adams. Started but 
catchd nothing Posey and Adams dind here, as did 
Mr. Digges. 

Dec., 1785. 

Tuesday, 13th. Finished killing my Hogs—The 
number and weight of which are as follow: 


No. Wt. 

Muddy hole Do..............+++- 30 3638 


Out of the above Thos. Bishop and Thos. Green 
are each to have 500, Hezikiah Fairfax has had 
480, and Morris 416, and Davy 414, leaving for 
family use 15075 lbs. which, with four hogs killed 
for early Bacon (in October) weighing 810 Ibs. 
make in all 15885 lbs. laid up for the consumption 
of my Table, use of my People, and the poor who 
are distressed by it. 

In this self-painted portrait, imperfect as it is, Wash- 
ington is more real than in most of the pictures others have 
penned of him. ‘The perspective is sharper and clearer and 
the more so because of the editorial annotations. Mr. Fitz- 
patrick has not only prefaced each of the journals, but has 
added voluminous explanatory footnotes, some of which 
were prepared by Professor Ford and Dr. Toner, to whom 
he gives full credit. Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
the footnote commentaries in some cases are of even greater 
value than the text elucidated. The value of the work is 
enhanced also by a very comprehensive index.—C. 


The Delaware Finns. By FE, A. Louhi. New York, The 
Humanity Press, 1925. 331 pp. 
The various non-English elements in the population of 
the United States have been dealt with in a number of 
works during the past decade or two. The contributions 
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made by German, French, Scotch, Irish, Swedish and other 
settlers have been chronicled with varying degrees of suc- 
cess by enthusiastic writers and occasionally, by scholars. 
Mr. Louhi has added another to the growing list of books 
of this class. 

The author’s thesis may be summarized as follows: As 
a result of the introduction of the Reformation into 
Sweden-Finland in the first quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and of the subsequent confiscation of ecclesiastical 
lands by the Crown, several Finnish colonies were estab- 
lished in Sweden. The major part of the settlers who were 
sent to the New Sweden on the Delaware River in 1638 
were recruited from among the descendants of these Finns 
in Sweden proper. Becoming part of New Netherland 
in 1655, the colony was taken over by the English in 1664. 
Its population, which at no time prior to 1664 exceeded a 
thousand souls, was completely amalgamated with the Eng- 
lish and the Dutch, and by the time of the Revolutionary 
War the Delaware Finns had become an integral part of 
the population of Pennsylvania, western New Jersey and 
eastern Maryland. 

No matter how dull the critic’s sickle may be, it cuts a 
heavy swath when applied to Mr. Louhi’s book. ‘The au- 
thor’s preface, which is oe intended to acquaint 
the reader with the past history of the Finns, is a pre- 
posterous compendium of historico-philological nonsense. 
The generalizations offered by him are pathetic, as is sug- 

ted by the following:....“the Delaware colony had then 


tion of American civilization, and of all civilizations in the 

ast, today and forever.” (pp. 42-43.) Further, the writer 
is apparently not familiar with such unimportant details 
as documentation, a fact which is particularly disconcerting 
because of the numerous quotations from alleged documents 
in Swedish archives. ‘The author’s use of English is fre- 
quently startling, but consistently amusing. 

Joun H. Wvorinen. 
Columbia University. 


Southern Pioneers in Social Interpretation. Edited by 
Howard W. Odum. ‘The University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, 1925. pp. vi, 221. 

In this volume Professor Odum has brought together 
ten interpretative essays, nine of which deal with as many 
outstanding Southern leaders: Woodrow Wilson, A Chal- 
lenge to the ies South, by Gerald W. Johnson; Walter 


Hines Page, Southern Nationalist, by Robert D. W. 
Connor; rles Brantley Aycock, Epic Builder of Educa- 


tion, by Edwin A. Alderman; Seaman A. Knapp, Pioneer 
in Southern Agriculture, by Jackson Davis; Augustus Bald- 
win Longstreet, A Southern Cultural Type, by John Donald 
Wade; Joel Chandler Harris, Constructive Realist, by Julia 
Collier Harris; Booker IT. Washington, Creator of a Race 
Epoch, - Monroe N. Work; Madeline McDowell Breck- 
inridge, Herald of Community Service, by Sophonisba P. 
Breckinridge; and Edward Kidder Graham, Apostle of Cul- 
ture and Democracy, by Robert D. W. Connor. 

Each essay is, in reality, an intimate character sketch in 
which personality, ideals and capacity to accomplish things 
are interestingly portrayed. Each, in a sense, is the story 
of a leader an by dint of hard work and by putting serv- 
ice to others ahead of self, left an indelible impress upon 
the history of human progress. Each was written, in part, 
in the belief that it might inspire the South to contribute 
its share of the nation’s leaders in the fields of politics, 
education, literature, art, industry, and religion. 

Excellent as these nine pioneer stories are, it is Professor 
Odum’s introductory essay, entitled “A Southern Promise,” 
which gives them a proper setting. After briefly pointing 
out that in the past national leaders of the first order have 
come out of the South, he raises the question of why the 
Southern states, and even the states of other sections, are 
today so barren of great personalities. In answer to this 
query Professor Odum suggests the following in so far as 
the South is concerned: (1) Failure to make adjustments 
to social and economic change; (2) lack of experience and 
training for leadership “outside the atmosphere of political 


strife, economic limitations, educational and social defi- 
ciencies, and general mediocrity in many aspects of life” 
(p. 7); (3) laek of universities in which leaders might be 
trained and developed together with an absence of real 
university ws (4) failure of the South to give adequate 
reward and recognition to its leaders; (5) want of an 
atmosphere conducive to achievement and distinction—in 
other words lack of suitable social, cultural, and spiritual 
atmosphere in which leadership could develop and distinc- 
tion survive. 

In stressing the last-mentioned factor the author shows 
how the South has been a land of conflict “between races, 
between classes, between denominations, between visible and 
invisible government, between dominant demagogues and 
their following.” Moreover, factionalism, boastfulness, 
superficiality, ecclesiastical dogmatism, provincial inbreed- 
ing and fear of the truth, all of which have thrived, or yet 
thrive, in the South, are not conducive, as he further shows, 
to the creation of renowned leadership. Professor Odum is 
of the opinion that despite these handicaps a new day is 
dawning in the South. Indeed, he believes that already the 
above-mentioned self-imposed barriers are in process of 
being overcome, and that the South “shorn of the glory of 
its introverted social personality and its objective material 
limitation” will in due time play its full part in bringing 
about the “renaissance of intellectual conviction, spiritual 
rejuvenation and stable morality’ which he declares the 
nation so much needs, 

Every Southerner should read and ponder over this book 
and especially over the first essay. In fact, every person 
interested in building a bigger and better America intel- 
lectually may well profit from its pages.—C. 


The Economy of Human Energy. By Thomas Nixon Car- 
ver. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1924. xiii, 
287 pp. 

Transmuting the utmost quantity of solar energy into 
human energy, and the sternest sort of energizing in doing 
so, is the gospel of economic activity expounded by Profes- 
sor Carver in this volume. Produce, invest, beget, educate, 
produce: This is the giddy whirl whereby we may attain 
the summum bonum. The economic cue is that of the dili- 
gent farmer who raises more corn to feed more hogs to buy 
more land to raise more corn, etc. There is no rest for the 
wicked, in the ideal economy—and shamefully little for the 
saints. 

The author, in writing to foster the growth of the ideal 
economy, hopes “that our people may be encouraged to 
think of every economic question as a question in the 
economy of human energy or man power.” To him, the 
problem is clear: “How to apply the energy developed in 
the bodies of this generation so as to make it possible for 
the largest possible number of people to live and to live 
as well as possible in this and subsequent generations is 
the ultimate problem for each and every generation.” But 
how many? Living how well? Considering the living of 
how many future generations? Happy concession to the 
reader’s patience, he does not attempt to tell which of the 
infinite number of solutions, afforded by at least three 
variables in his formula, is the real swummuwm bonum. 

This hopeful resurrection of the Benthamite ambiguity, 
however, is not inconsistent with the wavering logic found 
throughout the book. For example, Professor Carver 
sternly rebukes the “economic psychologists” in the very 
midst of a discussion of capitalistic motivation. He scoffs 
at the “temperamental rebels,” but quotes reverently from 
the teachings of a great rebel of the house of David. He 
advocates the fostering of production by appealing to self- 
interest, but condemns Socialism and he near, because 
they are based upon selfishness. And in spite of his laud- 
ing competition as comporting with the Golden Rule, he 
confesses that when he buys a sandwich, presumably in 
the competitive market, he finds in it a persistent thinness 
of ham, not thickened by the automatic adjustments of 
competitive industry. (This may explain his idealization of 
the hog farmer mentioned above.) 

But, undaunted by such logical difficulties, the author 
hews to the mark of civilization, which is “the art of living 
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together comfortably in large numbers.” Doing “a great 
deal of work” in order that for large numbers of people 
“many desires will be satisfied” is, of course, the acme 
of civilized economy. One is “a better man when he is 
producing to his limit.” Naturally, a man can produce 
at a higher limit if there be adequate direction and co- 
ordination of his productive endeavors. Hence, “the most- 
needed men at the present time, and at practically all times 
in our modern industrial system, are wise investors.” Such 
a vigorous program of producing to the limit and investing 
to the limit in order to produce to the limit makes it prob- 
lematical whether even the generous sun could provide suffi- 
cient energy for the strenuous production economy to the 
advocacy of which Professor Carver’s “unbalanced sand- 
wich” has provoked him. 

As if recognizing the difficulties of this heroically pro- 
ductive—and reproductive—life, the author proposes to 
harness the emotions in behalf of his program. It is his 
hope “that some preacher of righteousness may see that 
nothing is righteousness except that which economizes and 
makes productive the energy of the people, and that nothing 
is sin except that which wastes or dissipates that energy.” 
By so harnessing the religious emotions of the people to 
productive work, such a preacher would place himself among 
the nation builders. Nay, more than this, by so doing “he 
is in reality laboring for the Kingdom of God in which 
many can live and live abundantly.” It is an exalted ideal— 
a religion of productivism. 

Now it may be that the Kingdom of God is a legitimate 
goal for the economist. At least such goal would enable 
the economist to check-mate the psychologists, by putting 
economic motivation on a “spiritual” basis. The gain from 
this coup, however, would be only transitory; for the the- 
ologians would insist that other scriptural lights should be 
invoked to complete the economic mode of living proposed 
by one who went to his death teaching the more abundant 
life. It would be argued that while seeking the Kingdom 
of God we should also “render unto Caesar.” It would 
be pointed out that we should now and then “consider the 
lilies of the field,” which neither produce nor invest. And 
unquestionably we should be emphatically apprised of the 
fact that it was not competition which drove the thieves 
from the temple. 

J. P, Watson. 

Robert Brookings Graduate School of Economics and 

Government, Washington, D. C. 


Modern Europe and Its Beginning. By Edgar Holmes 
McNeal. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1925. 
xviii, 514 pp. 

Here is another textbook in the field of European history, 
aimed, we are told, in the author’s preface “to enable the 
reader to understand the world society of today by seeing 
how it has developed.” ‘To accomplish such a task in 439 
pages is obviously difficult, if not impossible, and must in- 
volve sacrifices. In this case the author has evinced much 
skill and has produced a well-planned, unusual and sug- 
gestive book. An excellent table of contents gives a com- 
plete summary of the field covered, logically outlined. 
There are eight large divisions, each containing several 
chapters; these, in turn, are subdivided into component 
parts, every one introduced appropriately with captions. 
The whole is clear and illuminating, lending itself admir- 
ably to review or rapid survey purposes, and calculated 
to give the conception spoken of in the preface, that of 
“the continuity of the stream of history.” To bring out 
still more clearly this conception the author has traced 
in a concluding chapter the evolution of various phases 
of modern civilization, such as “the growth of science,” “the 
development of democracy,” and so forth. 

The author’s style, lucid and direct, is nevertheless at 
times dry and lifeless. To accomplish his aim he has sac- 
rificed a number of important things. The pages are, for 
the most part, covered with a series of “generalities,” un- 
enlivened by concrete illustrations or illuminating instances. 
Altogether too little emphasis has been placed on the human 
side of the story—the social, economic or geographical. 


One feels that if the manual is to serve as a textbook it 
will require a great deal of carefully selected supplementary 
material to make the history “live. 

Other features of the book should be mentioned. The 
writer has departed from precedent in several particulars: 
he has omitted giving bibliographical suggestions: he has 
placed at the ond of each chapter a number of interesting 
and suggestive problems that should be most helpful either 
for individual or class assignment; he has grouped at the 
end of the volume most of the maps and illustrations. These 
illustrations deserve special commendation. They are well 
selected and identified, and accompanied by good descriptive 
legends. Also, their position in the book lends itself to 
wise and discriminating use. 

In estimating the exact value of Professor MacNeal’s 
contribution it would be necessary to determine precisel 
the class, the teacher and the pu to which the 
is to be put. Nevertheless there is no doubt that it is a 
book both valuable and suggestive, and one that any teacher 
or student of European History will find helpful. 

Lena C. 

Maryland State Normal School, Towson. 


Studies in Secondary Education. Part II; Supplemen 
Educational Monographs; University High School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; by various authors. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, February, 1925. v, 202 pp. 

This admirable volume, which will be read profitably b 
everyone interested in secondary education, starts off wi 
an article accounting for the progress of superior students 
by Professor William C. Reavis. That the volume should 
begin with an article on the care of superior students 
seems especially appropriate to the reviewer because it 
appears that in a civilization whose intellectual burdens 
are daily increasing, the secondary schools—and indeed all 
schools—have a special duty with respect to these bright 
students from whom the creative geniuses of the next gen- 
erations will be principally recruited. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
SUMMER SESSION 1926 


June 28 to August 6 
(Law School, June 21 to August 28) 


One Fee, $22, for ALL Courses 
(Except Law, $35) 
The Student in the Social Studies will find in the 
Bulletin a description of courses designed to meet 
the needs of the general teachers, the undergraduate, 


and the specialist working towards the higher 
degrees. There will be graduate seminaries in 
history conducted by Fish, Paxson, Stephenson, 
and Vasiliev. 


For copies of the Bulletin, and further information 
address: 
DIRECTOR SUMMER SESSION 
MADISON, WIS. 
A full program of 
undergraduate courses 
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Articles on pupil progress in elementary physical science 
and on community life English by Wilbur L. Beauchamp 
and William G. Kimmel, respectively, present interesting 
evidence of the effectiveness of special methods in these 
subject-matters. ‘The voluntary project as a measure of 
appreciation in third and fourth year English is discussed 
by Martha J. McCoy, and an experiment in teaching Eng- 
lish usage is described by Edith E. Shepherd. An article 
on the construction of tests for the measurement of 
certain achievements in French by Professors Bovey, Hol- 
zinger and Morrison is interesting from various viewpoints, 
but is particularly noteworthy because of the nine assump- 
tions which are made in regard to what capacity in French 
is and how capacity that has become effective can be 
measured, 

The last four articles, constituting Part II of the volume, 
are concerned with experiments in curriculum organization 
and administration. Experiments with advanced courses in 
social science for high school seniors are described by How- 
ard C. Hill, and a new social science course under the very 
interesting title “The Worker in Modern Society” is de- 
scribed by Miidred J. Weiser. Ernst R. Breslich con- 
tributes a very suggestive article on the development of a 
first course in secondary school mathematics. Professor 
Otto F. Bond brings the book to a close with a careful 
article on the organization and administration of the first 
year French course at the college level. His distinctions 
between intensive reading and extensive reading, and the 
relative emphases which these should have, and his descrip- 
tion of the extensive reading report slip, are worthy of 
careful consideration. 

The whole volume is a creditable contribution, for which 
the authors deserve thanks. 

Ben D. Woon. 

Columbia University. 


Social Science for Teachers. By Charles E. Martz and John 
A. Kinneman. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
1923. xii, 326 pp. Appendix. 

This is an application of Keller’s reworking of Sumner’s 
analysis in terms of mores, with the excellencies and defects 
of that system of sociology. The science of society is taken 
to consist in a description of mores and the processes char- 
acteristic of them—selection, transmission, adaptation. 
These concepts are applied to the American groups wherein 
the mores of maintenance are given only sixteen per cent. 
of the space in the main part of the book.—Section II. 
The discussion is devoted to the evolutionary aspects of 
economic behavior, and omits health! The mores of regu- 
lation are then treated—sixty per cent. of the entire space 
of this section—in a more comprehensive and satisfactory 
manner. ‘The impression one gains is that the political 
phases of our life are still of pre-dominant interest to 
teachers and adult citizens. Although the newer develop- 
ments in the substitution of Community Civics for Civil 
Government are recognized in the introductory chapters of 
the book, one meets here a division of material and space 
that harks back to the older political bias in sociological 
instruction. 

The mores of perpetuation are presented in two short 
chapters—eleven per cent. of the space—with no return to 
the subject in later chapters. Is it not in this field that 
teachers need real instruction and genuine assistance from 
sociology? For themselves personally they are asking for an 
evaluation of their social status as anagamous persons. 
They are faced with problems of sex and family life similar 
to those into which their pupils fall when adults. To the 
authors, the “time is not ripe” for a presentation and 
analysis of factors and situations that for the youth of the 
land are making not only for much unrest, but also for 
delinquency and personal disorganization. (p. 300.) 
Slightly more attention is paid to the mores of gratifica- 
tion—thirteen per cent. of the section. The place of amuse- 
ments and art in life is suggested with a statement of their 
educational implications. It would be hard to show that 
politics is four to six times as important as economics, 
domestics, or recreation in the life of our people, as the 


authors imply by their statement of the fundamental activi- 
ties in the U. 5S. 

Section III is devoted to modern social problems: the 
alien, defectives, crime, public health, and survey; Sec- 
tion LV, to social institutions: the church, school, charitable 
and insurance organizations. Finally, Section V promises 
in the table of contents to discuss sociology in its relation 
to education, but, in its chapters, considers several topics 
loosely selected that might be called “some evidences that 
sociology may have influenced educationai processes at some 
time or other.” 

‘The book does not constitute a significant contribution 
to teachers either in its content or its method. It offers 
a body of eclectic material that portrays a heavy personal 
bias. Facts and philosophies are important, but the teacher 
is a social worker and social engineer. As such, technics 
and practics are desiderata. ‘These are occasionally only 
implicit in philosophical statements when their exposition 
and evaluation constitute the crying need of teachers. 
Sociologists should not give stones when asked for bread. 

To condemn this volume because of its failure to make 
any substantial contribution to sociology would, however, 
be manifestly unfair. What the authors apparently had in 
mind was the preparation of a small, elementary manual 
for poorly prepared teachers of the social studies. Its 
title “Social Science” is somewhat of a misnomer. It might 
better have been called “An Introduction to the Social 
Studies other than History,” with a subtitle making it plain 
that it was for teachers with little or no training. Despite 
its shortcomings the book represents a step in the right 
direction. 

Dantet H, Kuvp, 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Book Notes 


Dr. P. H. Winfield, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
publishes his Harvard lectures under the title The Chief 
Sources of English Legal History (Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, 1925. xviii, 374 pp. $4.00), but, as 
Professor Pound points out in his introduction, they provide 
something more and something less than a bibliography. 
The author, as he classifies the sources, weaves his groups 
together with authoritative comment and explanation, and 
thus shows the growth of what might be called a conscious- 
ness among jurists of the spirit and the principles of the 
common law. ‘The book, therefore, is a most useful intro- 
duction to the general doctrinal theory of English, and as 
well of American, law. The method of arrangement is 
simple and most effective, so that the tyro could not be 
excused for losing his way. Finally, there is presented 
considerable material for the general historian and the stu- 
dent of government, ranging from discussion of history 
and legal history to a list of those books of legal and 
judicial practice which throw so much light on English and 
American history in general. Altogether it would seem that 
the book will be a treasure to the research student in legal 
history (Chapter V will save him some blunders in the 
matter of statutes), and a useful book of reference to 
those whose investigations chance to carry them inside the 
fringes of English or American law.—J. B. B 

Mr. C. H. Williams has searched widely among the con- 
temporary sources for his England Under the Early Tudors, 
1485-1529 (University of London Intermediate Source-Books 
of History, No. VI). He has collected bits not only from 
obvious general works such as Campbell’s “Materials for 
the Reign of Henry VII,” but also from unprinted manu- 
scripts, from Chronicles and Bishops’ Registers, Lords’ 
Journals and Private Letters, local City Records, Statutes 
of the Realm and others too numerous to mention. 

As is the case with most source-books, the selections lose 
some of their vitality in the transplanting, particularly the 
excerpts from chronicles, sermons, speeches of all kinds 
and treatises. However, “half a loaf is better than no 
bread,” and even a lopped-off paragraph from a monk’s 
chronicle can give that unmistakable flavor of reality to a 
historic scene that even the best of textbooks seldom 
achieves. 
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Of the five parts into which the book is divided, namely: 
I, Political; iL. Constitutional; III, Ecclesiastical; IV, So- 
cial and Economic; and V, Ireland; the second (Constitu- 
tional) is probably the most valuable, and the fourth (Social 
and Economic) the least satisfying. All five, however, throw 
spotlights on significant aspects of the period; and a good 
bibliographical introduction points the way toward a more 
complete knowledge of the sources for those teachers (or 
even students) who are hungry for the other “half loaf.” 
(Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1925. xviii, 281 pp. 
$3.25.) 
M. B. Freeman. 

A third edition of J. A. R. Marriott’s well-known text, 
English Political Institutions, has been issued (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, New York, 1925, $1.70). 
Out of consideration, says the author, for teachers who have 
long used this book, the text, even the pagination, of the 
earlier editions has been retained. A thirty-six page intro- 
duction on “The Constitution in Transition” has been added, 
however, which covers in more or less adequate fashion 
the changes which have intervened since 1910. However 
valid the practical reasons dictating this type of revision 
may be, motives of economy are surely carried far in the 
failure to make at least the verbal changes necessary to 
bring statements of fact in the original text up to date 
(e. g., regarding the government of India, p. 323). The 
bibliography in the appendix, too, has not even been cor- 
rected. The complete rewriting of several pages in the 
original, and the incorporation of the new material where 
it belongs, would avoid useless comparison of two state- 
ments on the part of the student, and would allow space for 
more adequate treatment of the existing situation. In gen- 
eral, this should now be classified as an old-fashioned 
textbook. 

A much more satisfactory revision is the second edition 
of President Lowell’s Greater European Governments 
(Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1925. xiv, 341 pp.). 
More than one-fourth of the book is new material. The 
chapters on Great Britain and France have been slightly 
enlarged; to that on Italy there has been added a brief 
discussion of Fascism. An interesting illustration of the 
effects of war enthusiasm and its aftermath appears in 
the fact that in 1918 the author included a section on 
Imperial Federation, but now substitutes for it a discussion 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. In order to give 
the historic setting, the treatment of the German Imperial 
government has been retained, in considerably condensed 
form, but a full chapter on the New German Constitution 
has been added. The chapter on Austria-Hungary has 
been superseded by a succinct survey of the Swiss system. 
This furnishes us now with what is probably the best text- 
book of its size on European government.——-A. G. D. 

Colonial Expansion, by William Henry Cavanaugh (Bos- 
ton, Richard G. Badger, publisher, 1925. 263 pp.), is an 
“attempt to present the true history of the perils and ad- 
ventures of the....Pilgrim Fathers.’ The work includes 
seven chapters on the pre-Revolutionary period; the “Origin 
of Independence and the American Constitution.” and 
“Quotations from Ancient Authors, Rare Books and Pam- 
phlets” are thrown in for good measure. The book is a 
fine example of what may be produced by a writer having 
a poorly-developed sense of historical criticism. Mr. Cav- 
anaugh’s good intentions and naive enthusiasm have not 
sufficed to remove the handicap imposed upon him by a 
confusing and irritating inability to arrange his facts 
logically and to state them in reasonably clear English.— 
Be 


The Pathbreakers from River to Ocean: The Story of the 
Great West from the Time of Coronado to the Present, by 
Grace Raymond Hebard (Chicago, The University Publish- 
ing Company, 1923, x, 261 pp.), is an historical reader 
written for the purpose of enabling students to familiarize 
themselves with the character of the western territory, to 
acquaint them with the heroic deeds of those adventurous 


pathfinders and pioneers who were so instrumental in open- 
ing up the gateways of the trans-Mississippi West. Ac- 
cordingly the author has assembled in nine chapters, entitled 
“The Early Explorers,” “The Fur Traders,” “The Great 
Trails,” “The Missions,’ “Fremont’s Explorations,’ “The 
Gold Discoveries,’ “The Soldier and Settler,’ “Cows and 
Cowboys,” and “The Railroads,” the outstanding facts and 
events connected with one of the world’s greatest migratory 
imperialistic enterprises. On the whole the story is well 
told and the numerous illustrations well selected. The 
volume is prefaced by a selected bibliography, and _ bibli- 
ographical references are cited at the end of each chapter. 
In this connection one is at a loss to understand why 
Coman’s Economie Beginnings of the Far West is not men- 
tioned. The volume deserves to be widely read; certainly 
no secondary school library can afford to be without it. 


The Suburban Trend, by Harlan Paul Douglass (The 
Century Company, New York and London, 1925. xii, 
340 pp. $2.00), is, as the title implies, a study of suburban 
life. At the outset the author endeavors to formulate cer- 
tain broad principles or laws about suburbs in general. 
He then attempts by means of certain standards to measure 
their extent and growth and to show how and why they 
vary. He next discusses the question of the cost of sub- 
urban living, pointing out the advantages and disadvan- 
tages in contrast to the parent city. Two chapters are 
devoted to suburban society and institutions, and a chapter 
each to suburban social deficiencies and the rural side of 
the suburban trend. Finally he raises the problem as to 
the extent and desirability of the decentralization of 
cities. In this connection he ventures to suggest that within 
two centuries, if the population continues to increase, the 
entire globe will be suburbanized, “each nation of the world 
being forced to a self-sufficing economy with respect to 
food...” Mr. Douglass has drawn his material partly from 
experience as a commuter and partly from recent social 
surveys. In addition to appendices showing the increase 
in suburban population, 1910-1920, the volume contains a 
number of very suggestive charts and graphs, and a brief 
annotated bibliography of suburban literature. 


Materials for the Making 
of Graphs 


Will be found in great abundance in 
Guetter’s Statistical Tables Relating to 
the Economic History of the United States. 


Among the topics included are Immigration, 
Population, National Wealth, Public Debt, Pensions 
and Pensioners, Rates of Tariff Duties, Foreign 
Commerce, Banking (State and National), Agricul- 


ture, Manufacturing, Post Offices, Railroads and 
Canals, Tonnage of Vessels in Domestic and Foreign 
Trade, Wholesale Prices, 1790-1923, Wages, Index 
Numbers of Pvices of Commodities, Stocks and 
Bonds, and Retail Prices. 


Price - - - $1.00 


McKinley Publishing Co. 
1623 Ranstead Street Philadelphia 
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MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF HISTORY 
TEACHERS OF THE MIDDLE STATES 
AND MARYLAND 

The Association of History Teachers of the Middle 
States and Maryland held its regular fall meeting in New 
York, November 28, 1925, at the time of the thirty-ninth 
annual convention of the Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, under the auspices of Columbia Univer- 
sity. As usual, there were general sessions on Friday 
afternoon and a subscription dinner in the evening attended 
by a large number of guests. Later in evening there 
was a very important meeting of the Council of the Asso- 
ciation of History Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland in the Entertainment Room of Faculty House, 
Columbia University. 

The Saturday morning session was called to order 
eae f at 9.30 o’clock by the President, Dr. J. Lynn 

arnard, Director of Social Studies, Pennsylvania State 
Department of Education. In opening the discussion, 
“Shall College Credit Be Given to Secondary School Courses 
in Social Science?” Dr. Adam Leroy Jones, Director of 
Admissions, Columbia University, presented the views of 
a group of college and secondary school teachers who have 
been giving much study to this problem, and who took this 
occasion to bring the matter to the attention of this inter- 
ested audience for their consideration and discussion. Out- 
lines were distributed, giving some of the results of con- 
ferences held during the past few months, concerning which 
comment and criticism were invited. ‘The second paper 
read by Mr. Horace Kidger, Head of the Department of 
Social Studies, Newton (Mass.) High School, gave the 
point of view of the high school teacher. Mr. Kidger 
was followed by Miss Jessie C. Evans, of Philadelphia; 
Mr. John L. Tildsley, of New York City; Professor P. H. 
Jordan, of Cornell University, and Miss Frances More- 
house, of Teachers College, and a number of others, speak- 
ing extemporaneously. ‘The discussion was lively and those 
engaging in it displayed wide divergence of opinion and 
vigor in presenting their ideas, and at the same time much 

humor in listening to their opponents. 

Following the exciting morning session was a luncheon 
served at Faculty House, where Professor James Harvey 
Robinson delighted the guests with one of his inimitable 
addresses, with the title, “Some of the Fruits of Historical 
Study.” 


Books on History and Government Pub- 
lished in the United States from November 
28 to December 26, 1925 


Lisrep By CuHartes A. Coutoms, Pu.D. 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


Bradlee, Francis B. C. Blockade running during the Civil 
War, and the effect of land and water transportation 
on the Confederacy. Salem, Mass.: Essex Inst. 352 

. $7.50, 

Brandt, F. B., and Gummere, Henry V. Byways and 
boulevards in and about historic Philadelphia. Phila.: 
Corn Exchange Natl. Bank. 320 pp. $3.00. 

Buck, Solon J., and Buck, Eliz. H. Stories of early Min- 
nesota [for children}. N. Y.: Macmillan. 243 pp. 
96e. 

Dale, Edward E. Lafayette letters. Oklahoma City, Okla.: 
Harlow Pub. Co. 61 pp. $2.50. 

Fish, Herbert C., and Black, R. M. A brief history of 
North Dakota. N. Y.: American Bk. Co.: $1.12. 

Humphreys, Grace. Children of necessity; stories of Amer- 
ican inventions. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 331 pp. 
$2.00. 

Smith, Joshua Toulmin. Journal in America, 1837-1838. 
Metuchen, N. J.: Charles F. Heartman. 54 pp. $3.00. 

ANCIENT HISTORY 

Macurdy, Grace H. Troy and Paeonia [studies of the 

Homeric period]. N. ¥.: Columbia Univ. Press. 270 
$3.75. 

Mercer, Samuel A. B. The recovery of forgotten empires. 

— Morehouse Pub. Co. 119 pp. (4 p. bibl.). 
1,50, 


Sargent, Rachel L. The size of the slave population at 
Athens during the fifth and fourth centuries before 
Christ. Urbana, Ill.: Univ. of Ill. 136 pp. $1.75. 

ENGLISH HISTORY 

Basye, Arthur H. The lords commissioners of trade and 
plantations, commonly known as the Board of Trade, 
1748-1782. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 248 pp. 
(3 p. bibl.). $2.50, 

Gentleman with a Duster. The state of England; conditions 
political, financial, industrial, and social, 1925. N. Y.: 
Putman. 149 pp. $1.75. 

EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Hoskins, Halford L. An outline of modern European 
history. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page. 149 
pp- $1.50. 

Merriman, Roger B. The rise of the Spanish empire in 
the old world and in the new. Vol. 3. The emperor. 
N. Y.: Macmillan. 719 pp. $5.50. 

THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 

Brooks, Sidney. America and Germany, 1918-1925. N. Y.: 
Macmillan. 209 pp. $1.50. 

Peel, Arthur G. V. The financial crisis of France. N. Y.: 
Macmillan. 332 pp. $4.25. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Mott, John R., editor. The Moslem world of today. N. Y.: 
Doran. 435 pp. $2.50. 

Ploetz, Karl Julius. Ploetz’ manual of universat nistory. 
Revised. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $5.00. 

Stormzand, Martin J. American history teaching and test- 
ing. N. Y.: Macmillan. 191 pp. 80c. 

Teggart, Frederick J. Theory of history. New Haven: 
Yale Univ. Press. 250 pp. $3.00. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Adams, John, and Jefferson, Thomas. Correspondence of 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, 1812-1826. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 196 pp. $2.75. 

Bryan, W. J., and Bryan, Mary B. The memoirs of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. Phila.: Winston. 560 pp. $3.75. 

Hume, Martin A. S. The courtships of Queen Elizabeth. 
N. Y.: Brentanos. 412 pp. $4.00. 

Perrin, Porter G. The life and work of ‘Thomas G. Fessen- 
den, 1771-1837. Orono, Me.: Univ. of Maine. 200 pp. 
50c. 

Fox, George. The short journal and itinerary journals of 
George Fox. N. Y.: Maemillan. 437 pp. $3.00. 
Harden, Maximilian. I meet my contemporaries. N. Y.: 
Holt. 293 pp. $4.00. ; 
Patton, John S., and Doswell, Sallie J. Monticello and its 

master. Charlottesville, Va.: Michie Co. 78 pp. $1.25. 

Hume, Martin A. S. The love affairs of Mary, Queen of 
Scots; a political history. N. Y.: Brentanos. 500 pp. 
$4.00 


Prescott, William H. Correspondence of William Hickling 

Prescott, 1833-1847. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 712 
$7.50. 

Sears, Louis M. John Slidell. Durham, N. C.: Duke Univ. 
Press. 252 pp. (2 p. bibl.). $2.50. 

Fortescue, John William. Wellington. N. Y.: Dodd, 
Mead. 328 pp. $3.00. 

GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 

Bustamente, Antonio Sanchez de. The world court. N,. Y.: 
Macmillan. 404 pp. (29 p. bibl.). $3.00. 

Carpenter, William S. Democracy and representation. 
Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press. 122 pp. $1.50. 
Hart, Albert B. We and the constitution. N. Y.: Am. 

Viewpoint Society. 64 pp. 

Hsieh, Pao Chao. The government of China, 1644-1911. 

aan Johns Hopkins Press. 414 pp. (5 p. bibl.). 
.00. 

Kellor, Frances A., and Hatvany, A. The United States 
Senate and the International Court. N. Y.: Seltzer. 
372 pp. $2.00. 

Rappard, William E. International relations as viewed 
from Geneva. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 238 
pp. $2.50. 

Warren, Charles. Congress, the Constitution and the 
Supreme Court. Boston; Little, Brown. 315 pp. 
$3.50, 
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Historical Articles in Current Periodicals 


Compitepo By Leo F, Stock, Px.D. 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

The Crisis of Democracy. Stuart Hodgson (Nineteenth 
Century, December). 

Democracy—Whither Bound? George F. Milton (Virginia 
Quarterly Review, January). 

On Certain Diseases affecting Academic History. 
(London Mercury, November). 

Doubts regarding the Foundations of Jurisprudence, III. 
G. D. Valentine (Juridical Review, December). 

The Sources of the Old Testament Historical Books. 
uard Koenig (Lutheran Quarterly, October). 

The Shu-Ching or Book of History. Kiang hang-Hu 
(China Journal of Science and Arts, November). 

The Sacred Book of the Incas. Victor Mercante (/nter- 
America, December). La Quipola, “the Bible of the 
Tampa civilization.” 

Kepresentative Government in the Panhellenic Leagues. 
J. A. O. Larson (Classical Philology, October). 

Koman Parties in the Reign of Tiberius. Frank B. Marsh 
(American Llistorical Review, January). 

Methone and the Assessment of 430. Allen B. West 
(dmerican Journal of Archaeology, October-De- 
cember). 

Good King Wenceslaus. Christopher Watts (Contempo- 
rary Review, December). 

The New Germany. Dudley Heathcote (Contemporary 
Review, December). 

France’s Peril. Sisley Huddleston (Contemporary Re- 
view, December). 

Lafayette and the Dragon. Philip Guedalla (Harper’s, 
January). 

Syria’s Rebellion against French Rule. William H. 
Scheifley (Current History, January). 

The European Powers and the French Occupation of Tunis, 
1878-1881, II. William L. Langer (American Ilistorical 
Review, January). 

The Patriotic Union of Spain: its Programme and _ its 
Ideals. Elena M. Whishaw (Nineteenth Century, De- 
cember). 

The Parabola of Fascism. James Murphy (Fortnightly, 
December.) 

Witchcraf* among the Natives of South Africa, II. W. T. 
Brownlee (Journal of the African Society, October). 

The Conquest of the Sudan by the Wali of Egypt, Muham- 
mad Ali Pasha, 1821-1824 (continued). Arthur E. Rob- 
inson (Journal of the African Society, October). 

Uraguay and her International Relations. Pedro Manini 
Rios (Ixter-America, December). 

The Centenary of the Independence of Bolivia. 
America, December). 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

The Law of Scotland. Henri Lévy-Ullmann (Juridical Re- 
view, December). 

Glasgow’s Ancient Craft Gilds, V. 
Magazine, December). 

Political Evolution in India. Sir Frederick Whyte (Foreign 
Affairs, January). 

GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 

The Responsibility for the War. Wilhelm Marx (Foreign 
Affairs, January). 

Denial of Serbia’s War Responsibility. Albert H. Putney 
(Current History, January). 
New Light on Russia’s War Guilt. 
(Current History, January). 
The Cause of Germany’s Defeat. S. Miles Bouton (Current 

History, January). 

Italian Diplomacy during the World War. 
vemini (Foreign Affairs, January). 
The End of a Cable: America’s Long-Range Task in the 
World War. James Kerney (Century, January). 

UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 

An Earlier Cycle of American Development. 

White (Social Forces, December). 


H. Belloc 


Ed- 


John C, Black (Scots 


Robert C. Binkley 


Gaetano Sal- 


William A. 


A Sixth Grade Project in Local History. Alice Wagen- 
voord (Michigan History Magazine, January). 

Seniority Kule in Congress. James K. Pollock, Jr. (North 
American Review, December, January, February). 

The Other Rejected Amendments. Ewen C. aa 
(.\orth American Review, December, January, Fe 
ruary). 

Treaty Relations with Turkey. Edgar Turlington (Yale 
Law Journal, January). 

Evidence that Columbus was an Italian. Angel de Altola- 
guirre (/nter-America, December). 

A New Interpretation of the Voyages of Radisson. Arthur 
T. Adams (Minnesota History, December). 

Pioneers and Pathtinders of New France. James A, Wood- 
burn (/nucana Magazine of History, December). 

the Henry Ford Collection at Dearborn: the Home Life of 
Early Days. H. M. Cordell (Michigan History Maga- 
zine, January). 

The American Revolution: an Interpretation. Charles M. 
Andrews (American Ulistorical Review, January). 
Presidential address of the American Historical As- 
sociation. 

Dr. Ben Franklin. Philip Guedalla (Forum, oven 

The Declaration of Independence. Bell M. Draper (Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution Magazine, January). 
Mostly biographical notes concerning the signers. 

A Glance at Fathers. Harry E. Barnes (American 
Mercury, January). 

The South Carolina Land Cession. RK. S, Cotterill (Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Review, December). 

A Fighting Modernist. Dumas Malone (Virginia Quarterly 
Review, January). Thomas Cooper. 

‘The Enigmatic Aaron Burr. Clarence W. Alvord (Land- 
mark, December). 

The Border Missions of General George Mathews. 
J. Cox (Mississippi 
cember). 

The Early Fur Trade Posts on the South Platte. L. R. 
Hafen (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, De- 
cember). 

Indian Attacks upon Maritime Traders of the North-West 
Coast, 1785-1805, F. W. Howay (Canadian Historical 
Review, December). 

Robert Dickson, the Fur Trader, and the Minnesota Boun- 
dary. Louis A. Tohill (Minnesota History, December). 

Sketch of the Early Presbyterian Church in Indiana. Rev. 
J. H,. Barnard (Indiana Magazine of History, De- 
cember). 

The Southwestern Trails to California in 1849. Ralph P. 
Bieber (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, De- 
cember). 

History of the Construction of the Frisco Railway Lines 
in Oklahoma, James L. Allhands (Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, September). 

The Unfathomed Lincoln, IV. Carl Sandburg (Pictorial 
Review, January). 

Lincoln and Minnesota. Solon J. Buck (Minnesota History, 
December). 

Blockade Running during the Civil War (continued). 
Francis B. C. Bradlee (Essex Institute Historical Col- 
lections, January). 

United States vs, Jefferson Davis. Roy F. Nichols (Amer- 
ican Historical Review, January). 

Repudiation of Debts by States of the Union. Raymond 
Turner (Current History, January). With replies from 
the governors of Georgia, North Carolina, Arkansas, 
and Virginia. 

Henry Cabot Lodge and the Alaska Boundary Award. 
James White (Canadian Historical Review, December). 

History of the Michigan State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Irma T. Jones (Michigan History Magazine, 
January). 

The Icelandic Community in North Dakota Economic and 
Social Development Period, 1878-1925. Thorstina 


Isaac 
Valley Historical Review, De- 


Jackson (Social Forces, December). 
The Upper Missouri Historical Expedition. Solon J. Buck 
(Mississippi Valley Historical Review, December). 
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Has Your Harding European History Map Set 


Grown with the Additions to this Series? 
The original edition comprised the following 23 maps: 


H 1 Barbarian Invasions. H 8 Medieval Commerce. H16 Europe, 1815. 
H 2 Charlemagne. H 9 Charles V, 1519. H17_ British Isles. 
H 3 Holy Roman Empire. H10 The Reformation. H18 Industrial England. 
H 4 Crusades. H1l Tudor and Stuart England. H19 Modern Italy. 
H 5 Saxon and Norman England. H1i2 Europe, 1648. H20 Modern Germany. 
H 6 England and France. H13 Europe, 1740. H21_ The Balkans. 
H 7 Europe, 1360. H14_ Discoveries and Colonization. H22 World, 1914. 
H15 Napoleon. H23 Europe, 1914. 


HISTORY 


five important 
new maps: 


To these have been added 


H24 Economic Europe. 
Peoples of Europe. 


H26 Northern France, Belgium 
and the Rhine, 1914-1919. 


H27 Europe in January, 1920 
H28 Central Europe, 1918- 


1922. 
We suggest you examine your | | 3 
set of Harding Medieval and d 
Modern European History Maps AND THe 


and see if it is complete. nasi 


He 


Net school prices f. 0. b. Chicago, 


per map mounted by hand on H26 Northern France, Belgium and the Rhine 
durable muslin, are as follows: The economic features in this map are as striking and im- 
portant as the military operations and strategy shown. 

_—* Any Harding Map No. Units for Spring Roller Wall Cases 

-1C For steel solid charthead No. -56S......... $2.50 On spring roller with bottom roller........ $3.80 
-lE Evyletted, for loose-leaf charthead.......... 2.65  -1T Same, but with oilcloth dustproof strip... .. 4.25 
-10 Plain wood rollers top and bottom......... 3.25 -13 Removable unit for D-G Removable cases . 4.80 
-12 On spring roller and board, dustproof..... . 5.60  -14 Same, but with oilcloth dustproof strip...:. 5.25 
-15 In D-G New Two-piece Steel Case......... 7.60 For pair of maps, two on one roller, add $2.65 to above 


-1L_ Library folding, in clothbound book cover. . 4.75 prices. Mounting numbers become -2S, -2T, -23, -24. 
Further information gladly furnished. Have you our new Catalog 5? 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. Makers of the Breasted-Huth-Harding 
5235-57 Ravenswood Avenue Hart-Bolton New History Maps 
Chicago, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Send me complete information as to the contents, mountings and prices of the Harding Europea, 
History Maps. I have (not) your Catalog 5. 
I am also interested in History 
© World History (© American 


Slated Maps O Atlases 
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